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PREFACE 


Since my appointment as a Post-Graduate teacher 
in the Department of Arts of tlie Calcutta University, 
it has been my intention to write a proper history of 
Indian Buddhism from the time of its founder up to the 
Pala dynasty, or more properly speaking, up to the 
Mahomedan conquest of Eastern India, and also a 
history of Buddhist Philosophy bearing on the Original 
and Developed forms of Buddhism. The genius of the late 
Sir Asutosh, the then Vice-Chancellor and the President 
of the Post-Graduate Council of the University, was not 
slow to perceive the bright prospects of a protracted 
study and research work on the subjects chosen. Under 
his patronage and encouragement I began my work, but 
unfortunately for me, the cruel hand of Time has removed 
that great soul from the arena of this world when any 
worthy offering of mine was yet to be made unto bim. 
He, however, lived just so long as to witness the progress 
of my work which was already marked by a few sign- 
posts — Sign-posts of theses on (1} What is Buddhism ? 1 

(2) Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India, 2 

(3) Early History of the Original Buddhist School, 3 (4) 
Historical Discussion on Buddhalogy 4 and (5) Original and 
Developed Buddhism in Chart. 3 The present work has 
been the fortunate or unfortunate mile-stone up to 


1 Published in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. 4. 

8 Ibid, Vol. I. 

8 Published in the Sir Asutosh Jubilee Commemoration Vol. Ill, Part II. 
* Ibid. 

B Published by the Calcutta University in book form. 
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which the Friend-of-Scholars was with this humble 
enquirer of historical truths. 

I thought of publishing all these theses in one 
volume under the title of { Introduction to the History of 
Indian Buddhism.’ But Sir Asutosh pleaded the utility 
of publishing this work separately on the ground of the 
independent intrinsic merit of it. I had only to yield 
to his superior judgment. This work, therefore, comes 
out, as a separate volume, as some of the others have 
already come. 

It is not out of place, I think, to attempt to give 
here a rough idea of the scope of this work. 

The introductory note raises a preliminary historical 
discussion on the terms ‘ Hinayana ’ and ‘ Mahayana.’ It 
has also aimed at clearing the ideas and associations of 
other significant dual terms used in the Buddhist 
literature, such as, (1) Northern and Southern Buddhism 
(geographical division ) ; (2) Vyahtaydna and Guhyaydna 

( from the vieu'-point of Buddha’s way of preaching ) ; 
(3) Sahajayana and K at hinayana ( from the view-point of 
religion in practice, etc. Under this discussion I have 
been led to consider some of the philosophical and religious 
movements of the Hindus. 

The main book is divided into two parts. The first 
part is mainly devoted to a full discussion of the terms 
Hinayana and Mahayana from various points of view. 
The first chapter deals with the significance of the terms 
Hinayana and Mahayana and concludes that the terms 
respectively indicate : 

(1) ‘ Phenomenological perception ’ and ‘ Ontological 
perception ’ (from the point of view of Buddha’s percep- 
tion) ; 
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(2) ‘ Expedient doctrines ’ and * True doctrines ’ ( from 
the doctrinal point of view) ; 

(3) ‘ Exoteric doctrines ’ and * Esoteric doctrines * 
{from the view-point of Buddha's way oj preaching ) ; 

(4) ‘ Original Buddhism ’ and ‘ Developed form of 
Buddhism ' (from historical point of view) . 

The second chapter of the same part traces the 
origin of the terms. It has been pointed out that the 
men of the MahasaAghika school coined the terms. 
A full comparison of the doctrines and theories cf the 
Mah&sahghikas and the MahSyana-Sutras on the Cosmic 
existence and human being, has led me to conclude 
that tne Mahasanghikas were the fore-runners of the 
Mahayanists. 1 have shown that all the Mahay ana-Sutras 
are but the exposition of the Buddha’s ' Introspectional 
perceptions * through the instrumentality of the Maha* 
sanghika8. 

The third chapter raises the question “ Why did 
the men of the Mahasanghika School coin and use the 
terms Hinayana and MahaySna ? ” The inquiry has led 
me to the conclusion that the attempt of the orthodox 
party to cry down the so-called heretical Vajjian Monks 
at the Council of YaisSli by calling them ‘ vrefarffri ’ 
(holder of heretical doctrines) ‘ qrofing ’ (sinful monk) 
incited them to coin words which could assert their 
own superiority over their rival party. In accordance 
with this spirit terms like ‘ Ekayana and Dviyana,’ 

‘ Buddhayana and Arhatyana,' ‘ Bodhisattvayana and 
Srdvakaydna, began to be coined. The Vajjian Monks 
seem to have had satisfaction at last when they invented 
the terms ‘ Hinayana and Mahayana.’ 

In the second part I have discussed the different 
application of the terms Hinayana and MahaySna in the 
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two periods of the making of MahaySna Buddhism (or 
Mah&ysna- Sutra period) and of Mah5y5.na teachers (or 
MahaySna-School period). 

In the Mahayana-Sutra period the term * MahaySna’ 
was mainly used in the sense of * disclosing or unfolding 
one’s own real doctrines,’ having not the least indication 
of * rejecting other’s doctrines.’ At the same time the 
terms ' MahaySna ’ in relation to that of ' HinaySna ’ 
indicated only the relation of Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions respectively. But in the 
Mahayana-School period, specially from the time of 
NSg&rjuna, these terms began to be used more in the sense 
of ‘ rejecting ’ other’s doctrines as a fundamental feature, 
than merely * disclosing one’s own doctrines.’ They 
indicated a perceptual division still, but, at the same time, 
were applied to strike out a comparison of one school 
with another. The interest of this period is that not only 
schools of the Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada but that 
of the Mahasanghikas, the fore-runners of Mahayanists 
as well were grouped under ‘ liinayanism,’ while the 
schools of Nagarjuna, Maitreyanatha, Asanga, Vasu- 
bandhu and of Asvagho:;a II, though they originally 
belonged to the MahasaUghika school in doctrine, emerged 
as the true Professors of ‘ Mahayanism. The work 
concludes with a consideration of the use of the terms in 
the time of Nalanda University, the fabulous seat of 
Ancient Indian Buddhist learning. 

The work has already been published in the Journal 
of Letters of the Calcutta University (S os. 11 and 12 of 
the year, 1924). I deferred its publication in book form 
as I had an intention of adding a few useful appendices 
to it. In the appendices I had a mind to dwell on ; 

(1) The significance of the original Buddhism and 
Buddha's original doctrine ; 
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(2) A historical discussion on the relations between 
the Sutradhara, Sthaviravadins and Sarvastivadins ; 

(3) The original homes of the Mahayana-Sutras ; 

(4) The relation between the Mahayana-Sutras and the 
Mahay ana- Schools ; 

(5) A historical discussion on the Dasabhumi or the 
ten stages of the Bodhisattvas. 

I have prepared some of them, but others are yet to 
be worked upon, and my protracted illness threatens to 
defer the accomplishmeut of the task to some indefinite 
period. Prudence, on that ground, dictates to publish the 
work without the appendices. I hope to publish the 
results of my researches on the above-mentioned subjects 
in some well-known historical organ as soon as they will 
be ready for publication. 

My hearty thanks are due to my colleague Babu 
Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., who readily helped me in 
translating some Pali passages quoted in this book. My 
thanks are also due to Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.), for some useful suggestions which I got from 
him through our discussions on the subject-matter of this 
book. I cannot thank too much my beloved pupil 
Babu Kartickcbandra Mitra, M.A., 1 who has helped me 
in various ways in the progress of writing this book. I 
am thankful also to my ’pupils Mr. Binode Behari 
Dasgupta, M.A., B.L., Mr. Kamanchandra Bhattacharjee, 
B.A., and Mr. Debendranath Bhattacharjee, B.A., who 
kindly read through the proofs, prepared the indices and 
contents, etc., for me. I cannot close the preface without 
a word of gratefulness to Mr. J. 0. Ohakravorti, M.A., 


1 Now Swami Nirlep&nanda of the Ramkrishna Mission. 
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Asst. Registrar of the Calcutta University, and 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the University 
Press, but for whose able management the work could not 
have come out in its present form. 

AsurosH Buildings, R. Kimuka. 

Calcutta University. 

The Slat March, 1927. 
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A Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana 
and Hinayana and the Origin of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 


Introductory Note. 

From various points of view, Buddhism has been 
divided into several features with different terms 
according to different schools in different countries, as:-- *- 
“ Northern and Southern Buddhism,” “Mahayana and 
Hinayana Buddhism,” “ Guhyayana and Vyaktoyana,” 
and “ Sahajayana and Kathinayana,” etc. 

Through these terms different features of Buddhism 
have been characterized. However, among them, the most 
important and at the same time of common application 
to all Buddhist communities in the world are the terms 
“ Northern and Southern ” and the terms “ Mahayana and 
Hinayana.” The former is ‘ geographical * and it has been 
formed by European scholars of Buddhism in modern 
times, while the latter is ‘ doctrinal ’ and it has been formed 
by men of a certain school of Buddhism in ancient times ; 
as these are found in the oldest Mahayana sutras which 
existed before the time of Nagarjuna (who flourished 
about the latter half of the 2nd century and the first half 
of the 3rd century A.D.). These terms are more important 
than the former, in order to understand the doctrines of 
Buddhism as well as its history after king Piyadasi 
Asoka. For these reasons, there have been attempts 
by several scholars of Buddhism in the East as well 
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as in the West, to explain them . 1 They have written 
on this subject, yet much still remains to be done. 
For a proper and thorough study of this most 
important problem we should re-state the whole 
position anew and try to reach any final conclusion, if 
possible. Therefore, as the aim of this thesis, my humble 
self would make an attempt to give a clear explanation on 
the same subject dealing with a historical study of the 
terms Mahayana and Htnayana and the origin of Maha- 
ySna Buddhism. In order to understand the subject 
well and many other important problems of Buddhism 
involved in it, we shall discuss in this introductory note, 
first, in short, the Geographical terms, and then we shall 
take up more fully the doctrinal terms of Buddhism, 
because the latter arc of the most important significance 
for our purpose, and at last we will discuss the other said 
terms too, as the adjunct terms of doctrine. 

J. The terms “ Northern and Southern ” — 
Geographical Division of Buddhism. 

As I have told you, this naming was made by 
European Buddhist scholars after the discovery of many 
Mahayana Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal by Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson in the beginning of the last century . 2 


1 Dr. Eyun Alayeda has a discourse on this suhjeot in his “ Historical Discourse 
of Mah£y fin a Buddhism,” p. 117. (in Japanese). 

Dr. Bun-zabura, Matsmoto, Prof., Kyoto Imperial University, in a paper appearing 
in the Buddhist daily newspaper “ the Chugai-Nippo,” Sunday, July, 27, 1919. 

Dr. T. Suzuki, in his “ Outlines of Mahfiyfina Buddhism.” 

Dr. L. de La Vallee Poussin in his lenrned article in the E. R. E., Vol. 8, 
pp. 328-336. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana in J. R. A. S. 1900, pp. 29 ff. 

* Full account of his biography and his works has been given in the preface of 
Nepalese Buddhist literature of Dr. R. Mitra, 1882, Calcutta, and in the preface of 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in the Cambridge library, by C. 
Benda), 1883, etc, 
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In the year 1833 in January he was appointed as 
the Resident of Kathmandu, Nepal, and he continued in 
the same post from that time up to the close of 1843. 

During this period he discovered a great number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works in manuscripts, the total number 
being 38 L bundles. As many of you know, these have 
been distributed to various learned Societies like the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Royal Asiatic Society, London; 
India Office Library ; Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Societe 
Asiatique and M. Burnouf and the Bibliotheque 
Nationals of France.' 

The existence of these Mahayana Sanskrit manuscripts 
was perfectly unknown before this time not only to 
Europe, China, Japan but even to India itself. However, 
this discovery has entirely revolutionised the history of 
Buddhism, because, up to that time Buddhist scholars of 
Europe and even of India had the idea that all the 
Buddhist Canons were written in Pali. It was only 
after this discovery that they came to know that there 
were other Buddhist Canons which were written in 
Sanskrit as well as mixed Sanskrit, and simultaneously 
their attention was also drawn to the Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist Canons. Henceforth they could 
not but study Buddhism in different languages. As soon 
as those Mahayanic Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered, 
they came to know that the Buddhism embodied iu those 
manuscripts is quite different in character, from that 
embodied iu the Pali canons. At the same time they 
gradually understood that the Buddhism embodied in the 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese canons on the whole does 
bear quite a family* resemblance with Sanskrit Buddhism 
which was just a little before discovered in Nepal. Thus 
a new vista dawned in the mental horizon of Buddhist 


1 Di\ II. Mitra’s Ncpa’cae Buddhist Literature, p. atxiv. 
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scholars — new points of views and new visions were the 
insults thereof. This Nepalese Buddhism was entirely 
different from the Buddhism in Pali which prevailed in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Anam. Since that time Buddhist 
scholars of Europe made two-fold divisions of Buddhism 
as a whole from the geographical point of view. Or in 
other words, they took India as the centre and countries 
like Nepal, Tibet, China and Japan, etc., where Buddhism 
is prevailing in a different shape, are situated in the 
Northern direction, so they applied the terms “Northern 
Buddhism ” to this, while in as much as the countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, etc., where Pali Buddhism is 
prevailing are situated in a Southern direction from India, 
they termed it “ Southern Buddhism.” 

Let it be said here that this geographical division is not 
perfectly correct as Dr. J. Takakusu and Dr. K. Watanabe 1 
have pointed out. Because although the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra lie in a Southern direction from India, yet 
we must not forget, that their Buddhism was entirely on 
the same par with Northern Buddhism. But this division 
seems to he very convenient for understanding different 
forms, different religious types, different doctrines, 
different philosophies, different canons in different 
languages with different antecedents. 

From the point of religious type or character 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is Original form of Buddhism, 2 
while that of the “ Northern Buddhism ” is partially 
Original, and partially Developed, form of Buddhism. 
As you know, the so-called “ Southern Buddhism ” was 
originally spread from India to Ceylon at the time of 
King Asoka about 250 B.C. by the missionary propagation 
ofMahinda, the son of king Asoka and his other five 

1 A Pali Chresfcomafchy of Dr. J. Takakusu, p. xi. Dr. K. Watanabe’s European 
Buddhism, p. 14 (in Japanese). 

* See Appendix. 
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colleagues, viz., ItUiiya, Utteya, Sambala, Bhaddasala and 
Sumana, the son of his sister . 1 From Ceylon it has spread 
into other different countries. The Buddhism which was in 
vogue among the Sthaviras in the time of king Asoka was 
the Original form of Buddhism.® Because this Sthavira 
doctrine alone spread into Ceylon and other Southern 
countries, therefore, it is termed “ Southern Buddhism.” 
And that was precisely the Original Doctrine. On the 
Other hand, speaking generally, we must also bear in mind 
that what is termed “ Northern Buddhism ” is a growth 
mainly in Post-i\ sokan times. The Sthaviras including 
even those who in As'oka’s time left Magadha and went 
to Kashmfra-Gandhara, later on occupied a place in 
Northern Buddhism under the new name of the 
‘ Sarvastivadin.’ If wc analyze the history of Indian 
Buddhism, we see first, that just after the Third Buddhist 
Council in the time of King Asoka, KukkutSrama in the 
capital city of Pataliputra became a centre of Buddhism 
more prosperous than any other place. But it was in 
the hands of the Mahasamghika school. 

At first, King Asoka tried his level best for the unity 
of the contending Sthavira and Mahasamghika parties ; 
the Sthaviras could not long stand united in amity 
with the Mahasamghika. They left Magadha ; at that 
time they seceded in a body and divided themselves into 
two parties — one following the line of the Vinaya- 
bhanakas went to Ceylon and the other who followed 
the tradition of the Sutra-bhapakas went to Kashmlra- 
Gandhara . 3 The former as I have told you became the 
founder of Southern Buddhism while the latter made 

1 Jffu-havaipsa XII. 7 . and XIII. 4. and Asoka by V. A. Smith, p. 218. 

2 Of course at that time if ah Asaihgliika doctrines were also extended in India. Bui 
the Buddhism of Sthavira school mnst be pronounced as Original form of Bnddhism. 

3 See my u Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India ” in Calcutta University 
Journal of Letters, Vol. I, and the History of Early Buddhist Schools which will appeal 
in the Vol. IV, Sir Asutosh Mookerjoo Silver Jubilee Volumes (Orieutalia). 
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their centre in Kashmlra and Gandhara. These 
Kashmlra- Gand hiira Stbaviras at first kept to their 
original doctrines, but later on being influenced by 
MahSsamghikas they were found to emphasise the 
philosophical aspect of their doctrine more and more and 
became known as Sarvastivadin. The Mahasamghika 
and its lineage schools tried to manifest Buddha’s 
introspectional perception and eventually paved the way 
for the later establishment of Mahay ana doctrines. Not 
only that, some of their parties were themselves the 
founders of Mahayana schools. This is the reason why 
we called “ Northern Buddhism ” partially Original 
Buddhism and the partially Developed Buddhism. 

Of Languages : the canons of “ Southern Buddhism ” 1 
so far as I understand, are written in Pali language at 
least from the time of Buddhaghosa (about 550 A. D.). 
On the other hand the canons of “ Northern Buddhism ” 
are written partly in Classical Sanskrit, partly in the 
Gstha-dialect and partially in Prakrit, and some even 
in Pali. This fact becomes very clear at the present 
time from the manifold investigations done by many 
scholars both in the East and in the West. 2 We get 
corroboration on this point from the Chinese translations 
of Buddhist canons. In some of them the translation 
suggests clearly Sanskrit originals. In others hint is 
given of Prakrit as well as Pali originals. Dr. M. Anesaki 
has pointed this out io his “ Pour Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese,” 3 and Dr. J. Takakusu says the same in a 
learned article in the J. It. A. 8., July, 1896, pp. 116-439. 

1 I do not mean to Bay that the original canon of Southern Buddhism was 
actually written in Pftli and it h a very difficult task at present to find out 
exactly the original language in which it was written. 

s The language of existent manuscripts of Northern Buddhism are some in 
Classical Sanskrit, some in Gftthil-dialeot and some in Prttkrit. Much evidence of this 
can be had from the discoveries made by men like Stein, Grnnweda), Pelrowsky, 
Kremenz, and Pelliot in Chinese Turkestan and Central Asia, etc. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japau, Vol. XXXV, Part iutioduciiou. 
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Over and above this, we have an ancient reliable 
authority. The learned Buddhist monk Vinlta-deva of 
8th century A. D. makes statement like this — the 
Sarv&stivSdins used Sanskrit, the MahSsathghikas Prakrit, 
the Sammitiyas Apabhransa and Sthaviravadins used 
PaiSaci. 1 

On the side of doctrine, it may be generally said that 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is carrying the original doctrines 
of Buddha which dealt with his Phenomenological 
perception, while the so-called “ Northern Buddhism ” on 
the other hand is the product of an intermixture of both 
the original of Buddha’s Phenomenological perception and 
his Ontological perception. In other woids, the Northern 
schools of Sthaviras or Sarvastivadins and their allied 
branches generally speaking, are bearing the original 
character of Buddhism ; while all developed forms of 
Buddhism and its schools are to indicate Ontological side 
of Buddha’s perception. 

II. The terms Mahay ana and Hlnayana — 
Doctrinal Division of Buddhism. 

My only object here is to draw your attention to the 
great importance of the two terms MahSy&na and 
Hlnayana, — which will help a better and clearer 
understanding of the subject. , A detailed discussion of 
this topic is of absorbing interest to every student of 
Buddhism. It is reserved for my main book. Therefore, 
in this introductory note, I will give you a bare summary 
of the subject. 

The terms Mahay ana and Hlnayana are known only to 
Northern Buddhism but not to Southern Buddhism. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, we never meet with such 

1 Dr. M. Anesaki’s Consideration of Indian Religions History! p. 543 (Japanese) 
nd Dr. M. II. 6, C. Vidyabhnshana’s Indian Logic, p. 119. 
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terms in the Pftli canon of Southern Buddhism. 1 But the 
terms frequently occur in the canon of Mahayana 
or Northern Buddhism. This Mahayana Buddhism, 
in my opinion, has been developed (or manifested) 
in the period between the time of King Asoka and 
that of Nagarjuna (roughly 2nd century B. C. to 3rd 
century A. D.). 2 * * For a clear conception I would 
like to discuss the subject under three main heads, 
namely : — (1) By whom or by which school exactly 
the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were first coined ? 
(2) From what time the use of the terms, in their 
present sense came to lie current ? (3) Why they 

came to be so used ? Let us now take up the first 
question. Etymologically, ‘ Mahayana 5 means great 
vehicle and * Hinayana ’ means small vehicle. On the 
face of it, the terms are suggesting a relation of 
superiority and inferiority of some things. At the same 
time we understand at once that such relation or strictly 
a comparison should come up when a man or a school 
tried to assert superiority over a rival and attempted to 
reject the adversary’s doctrine. A clear study will 
convince us of an underlying doctrinal basis of difference 
for which the two terms stand against each other. In the 
history of Buddhism, we may preceive two aspects of 
Buddhism, one is what we have termed Original 
Buddhism and another is the Developed Buddhism. By 
Original Buddhism we mean the doctrine preached by 


1 Students of Buddhism are apt to be mistaken if they think that the terms 

Mahayftna and HinayAna can divide Northern Buddhism from Southern Buddhism. 
The so-called Southern Buddhism belongs to HTnayAna j *hile Northern Buddhism 
to MahAyAna. But from the right and critical point of view, Southern Buddhism 
belongs to HTnayAna only ; however, in Northern Buddhism both MahAyAna and 

HTnayAna are existing simultaneously. Therefore, we can by no means hold that 
Northern Buddhism ia the exclusive product of MahAyAna. 

• This period may be conceived as the flowering or formative period of MahAyAna 

Buddhism in the course of which it was gradually manifesting itself 
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Buddha himself in public; while Developed Buddhism 
means the doctrines which, though existing in 
Buddha’s perception rather implicitly, was manifested 
and developed later on by his disciples and followers 
after his ParinirvSna. However, these two different 
aspects of Buddhism are nothing but only manifes- 
tation of Buddha’s two-fold perception of the world ; 
that is to say, when Buddha attained Enlightenment 
he realised the Truth of the Universe. This Truth 
of the Universe can he presented from two points of 
view; one is Truth of the physical nature of this 
world and another is the Truth of the reality behind it. 
In other words, when he obtained Enlightenment he 
understood the real condition of the ‘ Samsara ’ and at 
the same time he penetrated the reality of the 
Internal Universe. The former I have called Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception and the latter his Ontological 
perception. Buddha we must remember was enlightened 
with both these truths. But the religious and philsophical 
conditions in India at that time only allowed him to 
preach the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and his Ontological perception was bound 
to be left in the hands of his disciples to be manifested 
afterwards when the proper time for it came. What 
we call Buddha’s Ontological perception was merely 
formulated and manifested by his disciples and followers ; 
therefore, sometimes we termed it as Developed Buddhism. 
But we should not forget that history records its growth, 
but not its origin. All the same, the idea of Developed 
Buddhism remained in Buddha’s perception when he was 
preaching what is usually called Original Buddhism. 
Now we see that the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana are 
applied to two different sets of doctrines of Buddhism. 
That is to say, in relation of ‘ time,’ the doctrines which are 
expressed by the term HlnaySna were promulgated earlier 
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during Buddha’s life-time by himself, while the doctrines 
expressed by the term Mahayana were formulated by 
Buddha’s disciples and followers after his death, were 
manifestations of his Introspectional perception. Again, 
in relation of * space ’ these two aspects of Buddhism 
expressed by the terms Mahayana and Blnayana respec- 
tively represents Buddha’s Introspectional perception and 
his Phenomenological perception. Therefore, now it 
iis clear that the terms Mahayana and Hi nay ana were 
applied undoubtedly .later on, when the mutual conflict 
engendering a sense of superiority arose between the 
Original and the Developed Buddhism in the shape of 
school. It is also clear that the school of Developed 
Buddhism wanted to display their own superiority over 
Original Buddhism, arid they named their own school 
Mahayana or the Great Vehicle and called their opponents 
by thri term Hlnayana or Small Vehicle. Therefore, we 
see that the terms were coined and applied at a later 
stage for the first time by the school of Developed Bud- 
dhism or the Mahayanists. This is precisely the reason 
why we do not find such terms in the Pali NikAyas and 
Chinese translations of Agmas, but we do find innumerable 
mention of them in the Mahayana sutras and s'astras. 
Now the great question may arise, “ Who is the 
founder of the Mahayana Buddhism and school 
represented by it ” ? Many scholars are of opinion that 
the founder ot Mahayana Buddhism and school is 
N&g&rjuna but we should say that this is a great mistake. 
If we look at the stupendous work called PrajnaparamitS 
sastra and Dasabhum i- Vibhasa-sastra 1 of Nagarjuna, we 
actually find many Mahayana sutras which have been 
quoted by the author. And this will convince us at least 
that before Nagarjuna there were many Mahayana sutras. 

; l The former is a commentary on the MahftprajBSpSramitff sutra and the latter 
ta a commentary ou the first two of the ten Bhu mis in DH&ahhamika chapter of 
Aefitrtrflsnkfi 'sfTtnk ’And see Appendix * 
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Therefore, it is beyond doubt that Mahay ana Buddhism 
and its certain allied sohools were already in existence 
before - the time of Nagarjuna. Again, through 
ParamSrtha’s introduction to the ‘ Nikaya-abalambaaa* 
sastra ’ of Vasumitra which exists only in a Chinese 
translation, we come to know that the Mahasanghikas 
used some Mahayana sutras. If this is a true fact, 
we are here assured that some of the Mahayana sQtras 
were certainly existing, may be in a different form, even 
in the two centuries following Buddha’s Parinirvftna 
{ i . e., 1th and 3rd centuries B. C.). 

Not only that, if we compare the Mahasafighika 
doctrines with those of Developed Buddhism or Mahayana, 
a bit carefully, we see that both sets of doctrines are 
closely connected with each other. Again, at the same 
time we find that the ideas embodied in MahasaUghika 
school, are nothing but the aspect of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception. Therefore, my opinion is that Buddha’s 
Ontological perception has manifested itself as Mahayana 
Buddhism through the Mahasafighika school. Therefore, 
the origin of Mahayana doctrines in the last analysis is 
Buddha’s perception in an incipient stage. But the full 
manifestation of the Mahayana doctrines is due to the 
Mahasanghika school which, as you see, acted as an 
intermediate stage from a historical point of view. 
Hence we can safely say that the Mahasafighika^ 
were, in a certain sense, the founder of MahSySnism 
and at the same time the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana 
were for the first time coined by the Mahasanghikas but 
used by the Mahayanists themselves. Our next problem 
is why the Mahasanghikas used such terms at all ? In 
the course of this discourse, a question “ when such 
terms were used? ” naturally suggests itself. 

According to both Southern and Northern Buddhist 
records, disciples of Buddha entertained different opinions 
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even in his lifetime : but these they did individually . 1 
However, in course of time these different opinions found 
vent through different parties and schools at the Vaisall 
Council. Why these different parties and schools in 
Buddhism came to being will be all clear to us if we do 
not forget the fact that the MabSsafighikas as liberal 
and advanced Buddhists had always a conflict of opinion 
with the Sthaviras or conservatives who loyally stuck to 
the original doctrine of Buddhism preached by the 
Master himself. Hence, the doctrines of these two parties 
in every respect were different from each other. For this 
reason in the Vais'all Council, the Sthaviras excommuni- 
cated the Mahftsanghikas or the Vajjian monks® and 
called them ‘Papa Bhikkhus ’ and * Adhammavadins.’ 
Henceforth the MahSsaAghika party was growing in 
power and popularity each day in the Buddhist 
community ; but this excommunication pained them 
much. Since that time Mahasanghikas began to search 
for such terms by which they could display the 
superiority of their own doctrines and reject other and 
after passing through many stages at last they hit 
upon the term ‘ Hinayana ’ for the Sthaviras and called 
themselves MahSyanists. Now, let us consider “ When 
these terms were first used ? ” Such full-fledged terms 
cannot be found all at once. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that gradually the terms ‘ Mahay ana ’ and 
‘ Hlnay&na ’ must have come into vogue at a much later 
time when after many similar other terms were tried and 
rejected, to belittle the doctrines of Sthavira-v&da. This is 
quite evident from the fact that we find the use of these 
terms in Mahay&na sutras and s&stras which were 

x I hare made this clear in my “ The History of Early Buddhist Schools ” in tho 
3ir Asntosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, IV. 

* I maintain that Vajjian monks composed the main body of the Mahffsaftghika 
KShools. 
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composed about the time of Nagarjuna and later on. 
Specially we find the use of these perfect comparative 
terms in the works of Nagarjuna. For examplej he 
said in his Prajnaparamita-sastra or commentary of 
Mah&praj n5paramita-su tra : — 

“ There are two kinds of Buddhism,one is Hlnayana 
and the other is Mahayana.” 1 

Of course, we meet with the terms * MahSyana ’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana ’ some time in the MabSySna sutras 
which definitely existed before the time of Nagarjuna, 
but there the terms were seldom used and even if used, 
it was not in a comparative sense of superiority 
and inferiority. From the above we can very well 
understand that the terms ‘ MahSyana ’ and ‘ HlnaySna * 
practically came into use in their proper usual sense 
from the time of Nagarjuna. 

Our next question would then be ** How these terms 
have been formed by the Mahasabghikas ?” As we know 
every word has a history at its back, therefore, on the face 
of it terms like ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana ’ did not 
come into use all on a sudden ; they must have passed 
through previous historical stages. As I have already said 
the Mahasanghikas, before they could finally arrive at 
these terms, passed through many similar other terms. 
Then what are these ? 

If we look at the Mahayana sutras we find many 
other terms like Ekayana, Agray&na, Bhadrayana, 
Paramlrthayana, Bodhisattvayana and Buddhayana, 
as synonym of the term ‘Mahayana.’ Among these, 
‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
have been used most frequently ; and when the term 

* Ekayan i ’ was used in the place of the term 

* Mahayana,’ then the corresponding terms * Dviyana 1 


1 Wang Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 69a of Chinese Tripi fr&ka* 
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or * TriySna ’ were used in the place of the ' term 

* Hlnayana.’ Similarly when the term * Bodhisattva- 
y5na * and the term * BuddhaySna * were used for the 
term ‘ MahaySna,’ then the term ‘ ArhatyAna * and 

* Sravakayana * were used for the term * HlnaySna.' 

Again, we see that the term * EkaySna ’ appears in 
the place where Buddha’s Ontological doctrines 1 are dealt 
with, while on the contrary when there is an indication 
of Buddha’s personality or his theory upon human beings 
then the terms ' Buddhavana ’ and ‘ BodhisattvaySna ’ 
were used. Now, let us see which is the earlier one of 
these previous kinds of terms. We find in the Pali- 
Nikayas the term ‘ Ekayana.’ There it only indicates 
the * Astamgika-marga.’ Hence it is to he more 
correct, we may say that the term * Kkay&na ’ has been 
used by Buddha himself and the Sthaviras in the 
lifetime of the Master as well as after His Parinirvapa. 
Prom what has been said above we are at once led to the 
conclusion that as soon as the Mahasanghikas were 
excommunicated by the Sthaviras, the latter attached 
contemptuous epithets to the name of the former and the 
former in their turn could not but borrow the term 
‘ EkaySna * from the Nikayas : Thereby they thought, 
that it would be the most suitable term to distinguish 
themselves from the Sthaviras in the point of doctrine 
and at the same time to assert their own superiority. 

Again, they called the Sthaviras by the name 
‘Dviyana* to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time after the MahasaUghikas were 
puzzled to find that the term ' EkaySna ’ is common to 
both (both in the Sthavira and MahSsafighika), so that 

1 When similar Ontological aspects of doctrines are indicated then some timo 
the term ‘Satya* ocour for the term 1 Mah&yfina.’ In such* case the term 1 TJp*y a. 
KanSalya’ has been used in the place of the term * HlnaySna * such example we do 
find in the Amrit&ftha sBtra. In Wang Bundle, YoL I, p. 8a of Chinese Tripifcaka, and 
SaddharmapnQ^Eutfka sfftra, Part I, p. 29, Bibliotheca Buddhioa edition. 
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they once more began to search for another suitable term. 
This time they invented the term * Buddhayana * or 

* Bodhisattvayana.’ But even at this stage too when 
they began to think a little deeply over these new terms 
they saw their shortcoming. 

It was clear that the terms like ‘ Bodhisattvayana * 
and * Buddhayana ’ only indicate a particular aspect 
of Buddhism, namely — Buddha’s personality. But the 
doctrinal side was totally missed and left out of consi- 
deration. So they again began to search for yet another 
newer and more suitable term which would indicate 
both aspects of Buddhism, and at last they invented the 
terms * Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana.’ 

One very important point regarding the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana’ must be here referred to. 
As a matter of fact the implication of these terms varied 
in the two periods, viz . — first in what we have called 
Mahayana sutra period (i.e., from Mahasanghika 
separation to the time of Nagarjuna) and second 
Mahayana school period (i. e., the time of Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asafiga, Vasubandhu, etc.). 

As you know the terms were originally coined by the 
Mahasafighikas and in the sutra period they applied 
them to indicate a fundamental doctrinal difference, viz., 
Buddha’s Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions 
respectively. However, in the time of Nagarjuna and 
later on, that is to say, when the Madhyamika school 
of Nagarjuna and the Yogacara school of Maitreyanath, 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu came to be established (i e., 
in the school period), the terms * Mahayana ’ and 

* Hlnayana ’ began to change their connotation. They 
are henceforth applied not only in a sense of doctrinal 
difference of Buddha’s perception, bat at the same 
time they carry with them the sense of the relation of 
different schools; the Mahayanists went further and. in 
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the term ‘ MahaySna ’ they included only their schools like 
Madkyamika, YogacSra, etc., while in ‘HlnaySna’ they 
put in first not only the original doctrine of Buddha 
but at the same time Sarvastivada schools and secondly 
even the Mahasanghika school and as well as their allied 
schools. 

Other important allied terms referred to above, will 
require elucidation for a thorough understanding of the 
doctrinal aspect, of Buddhism. Therefore, let us next 
take them up one by one. These terms which should be 
noted here were quite unknown to Southern Buddhism. 


A 

The terms Vyaktaydna (or Fyakta-upadesa ) 
Guhyayana (or Guhya-upadesa)} 

These doctrinal terms indicate Buddha’s mode or 
way of preaching. Etymologically, Vyakta-upadesa 
means the exoteric doctrines and Guhya-upadesa means 
the esoteric doctrines that is to say, the former indicates 
the doctrines which Buddha preached publicly among 
all men, and the latter indicates the doctrines which 
Buddha preached in secret only for his advanced disciples. 

Therefore, Nagarjuna said in his Prajnaparamita- 
sastra: 1 2 * * — 

“ There are two kinds of doctrines in Buddhism ; 
one is the esoteric (Guhya), and another is exoteric 
(Vyakta)” 8 


1 These are my restoration, because, up to this time, 1 oould not find out 
proper terms in Sanskrit text. In Japanese, the former is called * KeD-kyo * and 
latter is called * Mikkyo.’ 

2 The commentary of Prpjfnlparamit 2 sfiira 

PrajfiSpnramiti Sffstr.i, fascionl t nnd tin. of Whiic: Hundli*, Y r ol. I. p 29" and 

Vol 4, p, 26b of Chinese Tripipikn 
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So far as ray knowledge goes, these terras were for the 
first time invented and applied by Nag&rjuna, the great 
teacher of Mahayana, with reference to the above. 

But we should here bear in mind the fact that ithe 
meaning of these two terms have varied according as 
they were applied and confined to different schools, 
different countries, and different historical periods of the 
time. Bor example, the great teacher K*-i, sometimes also 
called K’-KQ-tS-sh, the founder of the Thien-thai school 
in China (in 597 A. L>. he died in his sixty -seventh year) 
has applied these terms for a classification of whole 
Buddhism, in a more radical sense than that of Nagarjuna. 
But since the Mantrayana school was introduced into 
Japan from China in 805-6 A. D., the terms were applied 
in a very limited sense exclusively to that school apd its 
own classification of Buddha’s doctrine. Hence these 
terms became in course of time more and more 
complicated and at the same time, it began to bear a 
more and more limited sense than that of Nagarjuna and 
even of K’-i. 

The Mantrayana school iu Japan is mainly divided 
into two different schools: the first was established by 
the teacher Ku-kai who is better known by his posthumous 
title K5-b5-dai-shi, and another school was established 
by the teacher Ji-kaku-dai-shi. 1 Both these teachers 
applied the same terms differently. The former applied 
the terms in a narrow sectarian sense, that is to say, 
according to the teacher Ku-kai, the whole of Buddhism, 
either Mahayana or Hlnayana, either Developed or 
Original Buddhism, as preached by the historical Buddha, 
belongs to the ' Vyakta-upadesa.’ While according to him 


1 Ku-kai has founded his Manfcray&na school on the mountain of Koya. 
Ji-ka-ku was a great expander of the doctrine of Ten-dai soot in Japan after the 
great teacher Den-gyo. Both have introduced the same MantrayAna Buddhism 
from China but their opinions differed from each other* 

3 
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also the preaching of Vairachana Buddha 1 * only is the 
* Guhya-upadesa ' and he is not Rupa-kaya Buddha but 
Dharma-ksya Buddha. It was said that the so-called 
Vairachana-sutra records his preaching. Against this 
Ji-ka-ku has applied the terms rather in a proper sense 
from our point of view and at the same time it seems that 
the sense of the terms ‘ Vyaktayana ’ and * Guhyayana ’ has 
a much more correct and complete form than that of the 
former, even the teacher K’-i or even Nagarjuna. 
According to this teacher the so-called Dviyana doctrine 
or Hlnayana doctrine or Original Buddhism is the 
‘ Vyakta-upadesa,’ because it has been spoken by Buddha 
in public and that doctrine itself represents the Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception. But Ekayana doctrine or 
Mahayana or Developed Buddhism belongs to the 
‘ Guhya-upadesa,’ because it is the externalization of 
Buddha’s introspectional perception. The explanation of 
Ji-ka-ku is quite identical with the statement of Mahayana 
sQtras; for example, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra as 
well as Amitarth-sutra we find thus : — 

“rrmnm rranrrra 

4 %, 2 

3lMlm 

“None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to 
TathSgata those Dharma which the Tathagata alone 
knows ” 3 

This says quite plainly that Buddha’s introspectional 
perception can only be understood by a man like Tathagata 
but to the common people it will appear as esoteric or 
Guhya. 


1 According to the Man tray fina school Vairachana Buddha is the only idea 
ftuddha. It means the personification of essence of Bodhi and absolute purity. 

* Saddharamapundarika- sutra, Vol. I, p. 80, of Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. 
And Amltftrtha*sutra : In Bundle, Vol. I, p, 46 of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

• S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 32. 
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B 

The Terms Sahajayana and Kathinayana. 

The terms * Sahajayana ’ and * Kathinayana ’ 1 have 
been formed from religious point of view or more 
correctly, from the point of religious practice ; that 
is to say, Buddhism as a whole can be broadly divided 
into two types from the point of view of religious 
practice. 

Etymologically, ‘Sahajayana’ means ‘The Easy 
Path’ and ‘Kathinayana,’ ‘ Ihe difficult path.’ It is 
not an easy task to ascertain the origin of the terms 
historically. However, situated as we are, it would not 
be wrong to suppose that these terms were formed for the 
first time, by Nagavjuna who applied them in order to 
divide Buddha’s doctrines from the point of view 
of religious practice. This is the reason, therefore, that 
we meet in his treatise for the first time, these terms as 
well as their explanation. In his Dasabumi-vibhasft- 
sastra we read as follows : — 

“ There are numerous paths which one must tread to 
reach the Buddhistic emancipation, just in the same way as 
in the ordinary world we find different paths ; the difficult 
ones and the easy ones. Walking along the land-roads is 
difficult, while sailing in water by a boat is much more 
refreshing and easy. It is the same case in the 
Bodhisattva-marga. The difficult path is that which 
entails a long rigorous period of religious practice to 
reach the region of perfect peace from which there is no 


1 The terms ‘Sahajayflna’ or ‘ Sahaja-mftrga * is met with in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscript, but the term ‘ Ka^hinayftna ’ or c Kathina-niSrga * does not at present 
occur in the existing manuscripts. Therefore, I could not but restore it from 
Japanese sources, ‘ Sahaja-mffrgo ’ is called in Japanese ‘I-gya-do* and 
“ Ka(hina-mArga * is called ‘ Nan-flyo-do.* 
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return. The easy path is that which at once leads 
easily to the destination by means of faith .” 1 

Just after the above, NSgarjuna has enumerated 
many names of the Past, Present, and Future Buddhas 
especially the name of Amitftbha Buddha. At the same 
time he stated like this : 

“ If one is willing to obtain perfect peace he should 
worship Buddhas with a heart full of faith and should 
recite their name.” Again, in his Prajnaparamita-sastra 
he has said : — 

“ If one hears even the name of the Buddha of the 
holy land (Amitabha Buddha), he would obtain salvation .” 2 
From the above statements we understand very easily 
that Nagarjuna for the first time formed the terms 
‘Sabajayana’ and ‘Kathinayana’ from the point of 
view of religious practice. 

All paths (margSs) either Hinayana or Mahayana are 
included under ‘ Katbina-marga ’ and reciting Buddha’s 
names only comes under * Sahaja-marga.* From the above, 
we come to know at the same time that NSgarjuna 
encouraged the common people to follow the ‘ Sahaja- 
marga.’ We must bear in mind that the idea of reciting 
the name of Buddha from historical point of view 
undoubtedly dates as early as original Buddhism. 

Now a question may arise, why Nagarjuna has formed 
two new terms to indicate the two kinds of path in 
Buddhism from the point of view of religious practice 
and why he sought to encourage the common people to 
follow the * Sahaja-mSrga * rather than the * Katbina- 
marga ? ’ Before we attempt this question, it is very 


1 Dft-febumi-Vibha^hft.lSsfcra, fatoicul. 9, i.e., Bn Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 196. of 
Chinese Trip! $ Aka. 

• Prstjfiilpttfamitiilisfert, faifeictil. 98, Wang BnndW, Vol. 5, p . 768 of GhiitMe 
Tripi}aka. 
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important for our investigation to set clearly before you 
the erxact religious and philosophical atmosphere of 
India at that time or rather shortly before NftgSrjuna. 

In the time of NSg&rjuna shortly before him, hoth 
the Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical philosophy 1 as well 
as religion were much developed and came to hold such an 
influential position that they were strong enough to push 
away Buddhism from Central India where it was in the 
zenith of its power in the time of King Asoka. 

We know from the political history of India that in 
the course of fifty years after the death of Asoka his 
descendants lost their power. The central power passed 
away into the hand of his Ministers. One of them 
Pushpamitra when holding a general review of the 
imperial army at Pataliputra in the presence of the last 
Maurya King, Vrihadratha, treacherously, it is said, killed 
him and the Sunga dynasty under Pushpamitra came into 
power about 185 B. C. Kings of this dynasty were 
patrons of Brahmanism and specially Pushpamitra had 
great faith in the Vedic religion ; he sanctified animal 
sacrifices which were essential to Vedic Brahman- 
ism, contradictory to the most cherished feature of 
Buddhism. Prom Tibetan 2 as well as Chinese records * 
we come to know that Pushpamitra has been regarded 
as one of the greatest persecutors of Buddhism. He is 
said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries and slain many 


1 Of the so-called six systems of Hindu philosophy, to my mind, the Purvf 
Mimnmsa and Uttara MfmeihsA (or Vedanta) alone belonged to the pure Vedic oi 
Brahmanical system, so to speak. While the SSifikhya and Vai&e$ika were original^ 
un- Vedic, afterwards absorbed and adopted by the Brahmanical or Vedi* 
system. I take the Yoga and Nyfiya system as common to both. Vaignavism 
Saivism and Sflktism, from this point of view, stood oute ; de the pale of the pur< 
Brahmanical system influenced, adopted and re-shaped according to its own light. 

v/ 0 Taranath : Sohiefner’s Translation, p. 81. 

• 28th ffcscicttli ef Bathynktigama-flStra j 8 hen Bundle, Vol 3, p. 48b of Chines* 
Tripifcaka. 
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monks from Magadha to JAlandhara in the Punjab, 
though we have an epigraph on the gate-way of the 
Buddhist stupa at Bharhut which records its erection, 
“ during the supremacy of the ^uhgas.” 1 Prom the latter 
it may be gathered that the successors of Pushpamitra 
were more tolerant and liberal than him. 

Next to !§uhga, the Kanva dynasty came to power. 
They, too, were of the Brahmanical faith and continued 
for 4)5 years, from King Vasudeva (73 B. C.) to the last 
King Susarman (28 B. C.) 2 * Therefore, during the period 
extending from 185 B. C. to 28 B. C., Vedic Brahmanism 
underwent a great revival in Central India. Not only 
that, it took great care to Brahmanise and re-shape 
many non-Bratnanical systems of philosophy and religion. 
That precisely is why it became such a great movement. 

This was undoubtedly a re-action of the powerful 
propaganda of Buddhism under the great royal support 
of King Asoka. 

Now let us first of all see what was the condition 
of Hindu philosophy at that time. The so-called six 
systems of Hindu philosophy except the Nyaya system had 
formed their schools, in my opinion, during the period 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 1st century B. C. * 
and the Nyaya system, according to Dr. Ii. Ui and 
myself, formed its school sometime in the 2nd century 

a! D. 4 

Among these schools, the Mlmamsa and the Vedanta 
systems are only purely Vedic or Brahmanic while the 
other systems, in my opinion, are not of a Vedic origin but 


1 A Guide to Sffnchi, Sir John Marshall, p. 10, ‘ Smiganam raje.’ 

2 Dynasties of the Kali A ge of Pargiter, p. 71. 

» This and allied points I will fully discuss when dealing with the Indian 
philosophy in future. 

4 Dr. H. Ui*s translation of NySyapravefiatarka-lftstra from Chinese to Japaneses, 
p. 46. 
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originally belonged, nevertheless, to Aryan thought outside 
the Vedic circle. However, afterwards, these latter were 
Brahmanized and regarded as pure Brahmanical thought. 
Prom Brahmanical source as well as from Buddhist works 
we come to know that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
were in a much flourishing condition at the time of the 
later Andhra and Gupta Kings. That is exactly the 
time of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva of Madhyamika school, 
Maitreyanatha, Asaiiga and Vasubandhu of Yogacara 
school. If we now look at Nagarjuna’s Dasabhumi- 
vibhasa-sastra we find the names of Samkhya and Yoga 
mentioned, 1 and in his Ekasloka-sastra we meet the names 
of Kapila and Uluka, 2 and in his P raj n aparam ita-sas tra 
reference is made to the doctrines of the Samkhya 
system. 3 And in his Dvadasanikaya-sastra also we come 
across the term * Satkarya ’ which indicates the doctrine 
of the Samkhya. 4 

Again, in the Satyasiddhi-sastra of Harivarman 
who flourished about 200 or 280 A. D. and was a later 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, mention has been made of 
the Vaisesika, the Samkhya and the Nyaya systems. 5 

In the Upayakausalyahridaya-sastra which deals 
much with the Buddhist Nyaya system, the names of 
the Vaisesika, the Samkhya, the Yoga as well as some 
other heritical schools are also found. 6 (Su Bundle, Vol. 
I, pp. 8<*-lB6 of Chinese Tripitaka'). 


1 Su Bundle, Vol. 8, p. Jla of Chinese Tripitaka. 

a Su Bundle, Vol. 1, p. 5a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. 48a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

* Sai Bundle, Vol 10, p. 67b of Chinese Tripitaka. 

6 Citing Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 117b and p, 21a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

" This book which survives only in a Chinese translation is a very important 
Buddhist Sftstra regarding the development of Buddhist Nyfiya. In Chinese 
catalogues (see Nanjio’s Catalogue, No 1257) this book is put under the authorship 
of Nagarjuna, but other catalogues like the Chinese Tripitaka of Ko-Kio-Sho-In odition 
in Japan do not name any author at all. My friend Dr H. Ui in his introduction 
to a Japanese translation of a Chinese book called “ Nyfiyaprave4atarka*&stra, 
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Besides these, in the sastra by Aryadeva on “ the 
refutation of four heretical and IJlnayana schools 
mentioned in the Lankavatara- sutra ” mention has been 
made of the names and doctrines of the Samkhya and 
the Vaisesika. 1 In his another work called “ the 
explanation of Nirvana by heretical and Hlnayana schools 
mentioned in the Lahk&vatara-sutra ” 8 we also get the 
names of the Samkhya and the Vaisesika among 20 
other heretical schools, 8 and these are all refuted. Again, 
if we turn to the works of the Yogacara school, we will 
meet with refutations of the doctrines of the Samkhya, 
the Vaisesika and the Mlmamsa with other 1 3 heretical 
schools in the Yogacaryabhumi-sastra 4 by Maitreya- 
natha. 0 The Prakaranaryavaca-sastra 6 of Asanga also 
refuted the doctrines of Samkhya and Vaisesika, etc., and 
with it a refutation of 16 other heretical schools also has 
been made. In the life of Vasubandhu written by Para- 
martha, we come to know that Vasubandhu wrote a book 
entitled ‘ Paramarthasaptatl ’ in opposition to the New 
Samkhya sastra of Vindha-vasa (or Isvara-krisna) 7 a 
disciple of Varsagapya. We also know at the same 
time that King Vikramaditya was much satisfied with 
Vasubandhu on this occasion and gave him three lacs of 


'pp, 44*0) lias satisfactorily shown from internal evidence that the author of the 
UpayakauSalyahridaya-eAstra was some Hinayfinisfc ; the un-named author must be, 
is he says, a later contemporary or a nearer predecessor of Nftgftrjuna. 

1 Su Bnndle, Vol. 5, p. 56a, of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

* Su Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 58fe, of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

» I have not yet identified those 20 heretical schools j therefore, 1 cannot 
mention those names here ; however, I will discuss this point on the subject 
“ Heretical schools in India mentioned in the Buddhist books ” in future. 

4 Maitroy&nfttha, younger contemporary of NsgArjuna, is the founder of YogAcara 
school and his date is about 270-350 A. D. 

8 Lai Bundle, Vol. 1, p. 24>a of Chinese Tripijakn. 

* Lai Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 352), (see Nanjio’s catalogue no. 1177). 

r Dr. H. Ui’s article on the Sflmkhya-system in the Journal of Philosophy, 
published by the department of literature of Imperial University of Tokyo No. 379. 
University, p. 1041 (1920). 
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gold ; moreover, the king also sent his queen with the 
crown prince Baladitya to study Buddhism under the 
celebrated Vasubandhu . 1 Again in Buddhagotra-sastra 
of Vasubandhu, wcmeet with refutations of the Samkhya, 
and the Vaisesika doctrines . 2 

Thus the systems of Samkhya, Vaisesika, Yoga, and 
Nyaya as well as the treatises of Mimamsa, and of many 
other heretical schools were undoubtedly in a flourishing 
condition in those times*. Therefore it was, that 
Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva were busily 
engaged in refuting the Vedic Brahmanic ideas and 
un-Vedic Aryan doctrines (Brahmanised). Next let us 
see what was then the condition of different religious 
faiths at the time of Nagarjuna; From numismatic and 
epigraphic evideuce as well as from various Hindu 
literatures, we come to know that the popular Hindu 
religions which are known under the names of Vaisnavism, 
iSaivism and Saktism were in a very flourishing condition 
in the time of Nagarjuna. 

To my opinion, these are, also, not of Vedic origin, but 
originally belonged to the religious ideas of Outlandic 
Indo- Aryans about which we are going to discuss below. 
However, I think that the great Buddhist propaganda 
under king As'oka led the Vedic priests to Brahmanise 
the religious ideas of Outlandic Indo-Aryans in order to 
start a counter-movement against it. Now let us see 
how these religions came into being. 

(a) Vaisnavism . — This is sometimes, known under 
the name of Bhagavata religion, or Satvata religion or 
Ekantika Dharma and sometimes as Pancharatra religion. 
This religion has a variety of names but it is essentially 
a religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith. It was originally 


1 Seo my Shifting of Centres of Buddhism in India, Journal of Letters Calcutta 
Univ., Vol. I. 

■ Su Bundle, Vol. 2, pp . 756-79b of Chinese Tripifraka. 


4 
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the worship of Vftsudeva or Vasudeva-Krsjja of the 
Sstvata race. Sir It. G. Bhandarkar said of this faith 
in his Vaisijavism and Saivism : — 

“ The Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active specula- 
tions on religious matters about the time of the 
Upanigads and are mentioned even as the original 
possessors of the new knowledge. Siddhartha and 
Mahavlra founded in this period of intellectual 
fermentation new systems of religion in the east or 
the Magadlia country which discarded or passed over in 
silence the doctrine of the existence even of God and 
laid down self-abnegation and a course of strict moral 
conduct as the way to salvation. They belonged to the 
$akya and Jnatrka race of Ksatriyas, and Buddhism and 
Jainism might be considered to be the religions of those 
tribes. The "West, however, was not so radical in its 
speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system 
of religion which took up the ideas of a supreme God and 
devotion to him as the mode of salvation.” 1 

This worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seems clearly to be 
alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 
ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, the Maurya. 
Chandragupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth 
century B. C. And if the Vasudeva-Krsna worship 
prevailed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have 
originated long before the establishment of Maurya 
dynasty. 2 * * At the same time the PSiiini sutras (IV. 3. 95 
and IV. 3. 98) mention the name of Vasudeva as 
‘ worshipful * and from these we learn that this Bhakti 
religion must have arisen before this time, 8 and the date 


1 Sir B. G. Bkandarkar’s Vaisyavisra Saivism, etc., V 9. 

• f bid, p. 9. 

» Ibid, p. 3, aud Dr. Hemchandra Rayeliaudh tin’s Early History of the 

Yai?Q&va Sect, p. 14, and p. 18. 
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of Panini, according to the Katha-sarit-sagara, is between 
425 and 325 B. C. 1 

As you know, the founder of this religion is a scion of 
the Yrspi or Satvata branch of the Yadava clan which 
was originally settled in Saurastra or the KathiawacJ 
Peninsula and then spread to Mathura. 2 * According to 
Baudhayana’s Dharmasutra (I. I. 32-33) : — 

“ The inhabitants of Anartta, of Aiiga, of Magadha, 
of Saurastra, of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of Sind, and the 
Sauvlras are of mixed origin. He who has visited the 
(countries of the) Arattas, Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauvlras, 
Vangas, Kalingas, (or) Pranunas shall offer a Punastoma 
or Sarvaprethi.” 

Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Vijnanesvara 
or Yajnavalkya III, 292), says : — 

“ He who has visited the (countries of the) Sindhus, 
Sauvlras, Saurastras, inhabitants of the frontier regions, 
of the Arigas, Yangas, Kalingas, and Andhras, should go 
through the ceremony of initiation anew.” s 

Therefore, the country of Saurastra belonged to the 
Outlandic Indo-Aryan as has been pointed out by Mr. 
ltamaprasad Chanda clearly in his learned work. 4 So 
from ethnological point of view, the religion of Bhakti, 
the worship of Yasudeva originally belonged to the 
culture not of the Yedic Aryan but of the Outlandic Indo- 
Aryans. Such un-Vedic, non-Brahmanical Vasudeva, 
however, later on, was identified with N arayana-Vispu 
a Vedic God. This identification we find for the first time 
in the Taittiriya Aranvaka 5 (X. I. 6). And according to 
Dr. Keith, the said Arapyaka probably dates from the 

1 J. B. O. R S., Yol. VI, Part I, 1920, p. 29 by M. M. H. P. Sastri 

8 The Judo- Aryan Races by Mr. Ram«prasfld Chanda, B.A., p. 101. 

s I have quoted from Ibid, p. 40. 

* Ibid , pp. 40-41. 

8 Dr. Hemchandra Rnyohaudhuri^s Early History of the Vatynava, Sect, p. 6t 
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third century B. C. 1 So we see the appearance of 
Vasudeva as a name of NSrayapa-Visnu in a Brahmanical 
work of the third century B. C. is very significant. 
Hence the un-Vedic and non-Brahmanic Bhakti religion 
was Brahmanized later on. As has been said before, this 
was due to the strong active propaganda of Buddhism 
under king Asoka which led the Vedic Aryans to 
Brahmanize such un-Vedic religious ideas. 2 This is the 
real meaning of this Vedic religious revival. 

Prom the Ghasundi and Besnagar inscriptions dated 
second century B. C., 3 4 we come to learn that at this time 
the Bbagavata religion had overstepped the boundaries 
of the Mathura region and spread to the Indian border- 
land and that its fame had reached the ears of non-Indian 
peoples some of whom became converts to the faith/ 
Not only that, — one of the kings of the Kushana dynasty 
was actually called Vasudeva I, who succeeded Huvishka. 
According to my opinion Vasudeva’s date is about 10 
A. D. His name, as Mr. V. A. Smith said, 5 6 is thoroughly 
Indian, a synonym for Visnu, and it is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed 
to the influence of their environment, though the kings of 
Kushana dynasty were anti-Bhilgavata at first. It seems 
then that this faith spread all over Northern India at 
the time. At the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva this 
religion was one of those many schools w r hich they 
strongly condemned and rejected. Therefore, we find 
the Vaisnavism mentioned in Arvadcva’s work" under 

• • V 

1 J. R. A. S., 1915, p 840 

- I am very glad to find that Dr. llomchandra Rnychaudlinri also holds the 
same opinion regarding this point in his learned work referred to above 

^ Sir R G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 3-4 

4 Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri’s Early History of Vai§nava Sect, p. 67. 

6 Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 272. 

6 “ Sutra by Aryadeva on the explanation of the NirvAna by Heretical and 
Hinayffna schools mentioned in the LafikAvatara-sutra ” (see Nanjio’s Catalogue 
No. 1960) in the Su Bundle, Vol. 5, pp. 586-695 of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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the name of the ‘ doctrine of Mathara ’ which is the 
tweflth of the twenty heretical schools. 

It will be very interesting to state here that the 
above-mentioned Mathara was one of the ministers of 
king Kaniska II (about 140 A. D.), and at the same 
time from other source we know that he was one of the 
great Samkhya philosophers. From the reference in 
Aryadeva’s hook we can very well conclude that his 
doctrines on the Samkhya had Vaisnavistic tendencies and 
tinges. In the Gupta period this Vaisnava religion was 
flourishing in the Panjab, Rajputana, Central India and 
Magadha. 

The Gupta sovereigns of Magadha describe themselves 
as ‘ Paramabhagavata ’ 1 and were unquestionably great 
champions of the religion of Vasudeva, though some of 
them were Buddhist in faith. Thus wc see at the time 
of Nagiirjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha, Asahga and 
Vasubandhu, this popular Brahmanized religion called 
Vaisnavism was in a very flourishing condition almost 
throughout the whole of Northern India. 

(b) Saivism . — This is one of the principal popular 
religions of the Hindus, and this faith was in a very 
flourishing condition at the time of Nagarjuna. Let us, 
now, first see whether this religion originally belonged 
to Brahmanic or non-Brabmanic fold, so that we may 
understand how this religious movement came into being 
and became so powerful. In my opinion, this religion 
originally belonged to the un-Vedic or Outlandic Indo- 
Aryan faith. There are so many deities in the Rg-Veda: 
Agni, Vayu, Varuiia, Indra, Surya, Savita, Rudra and 
the Maruts (often called Rudras) and others but Siva is 
nowhere mentioned. 2 Of course, a word * Siva ' occurs 


1 Tho Early History of Vai§nava Sect, by Dr. Hem chandra Raychaudhury, p. 101 

2 Macdonell’s Yedio Mythology, p. 75. 
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in the Rg-Veda (10. 92), but it was only as an auspicious 
name of Rudra and not of any independent deity. 
According to the prevailing notion Vedic Rudra is 
identified with Siva. 

But if we compare the physical features of Rudra in 
the Rg-Veda with those of Siva whicli were described in the 
later Hindu Mythology, we will come to know that they 
are totally different deities. In the Rg-Veda, Rudra is 
thus described : “ He has a hand, arms, and firm 
limbs. He has beautiful lips and wears braided hair. 
His colour is brown. His shape is dazzling, and he is 
multiform. He shines like the brilliant sun, like gold. 
He is arrayed with golden ornaments and wears a 
glorious multiform necklace. He sits on a car-seat.” 1 

On the other hand, Siva is described in the Bhagavata 
Purana, which follows the Epic tradition, as “ an impure 
and proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about ' in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, as 
like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, as laughing 
and weeping, as smeared with ashes from funeral pyres, 
as wearing a garland of dead men’s skulls, pretending to 
be Siva ‘auspicious’ but being in reality Asiva 
‘ inauspicious ’ as insane and lord of bhutas.” 2 Regarding 
this point M. M. H. P. Sastri said in his Annual Address 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal : “ Is Rudra really our 

Siva ? The two may be identical in some of the aspects, 
but in the majority of aspects they differ. The Rudra 
worship in the Samaveda Sandhya describes him as : — 

grtfcny fairer n 

“ He is the reality. He is the truth. He is Supreme 
Brahman. He is Purusa. He is black and brown. He 


' MacdoneU’s Vedic Mythology, p. 74. 
* E. R. E. Vol. 11, p. 91. 
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belongs to the Upper region. He has abnormal eyes 
and pervades the Universe.” But the later conception, 

wniMkaf wifaWwf 

mnwfa ^irs?n?^w»n:»r§s*ihrefW 
fassrsi f«rfe^r wii fkShnj 11 

“ Siva is like a silver-mountain, moon-crested, with 
limbs brilliant with the radiance of a vai’iety of precious 
stones, with four hands holding axe, mrga, boon-pose, 
no-fear pose, with a smiling benevolent look, seated on a 
lotus throne, propitiated with hymns by deities on all 
sides, with five heads and three eyes, clothed in a 
tiger-skin, and the beginning and the seed of the 
Universe.” The conceptions materially differ. 1 

Thus the physical features as well as the conception 
of Rudra and Siva differ from each other. Who is then 
Siva ? Who possessed forty-eight different names and 
eight different Murtis ? In the Yajur-Veda (T. S. IY. 
5, 1: VS. chapter 16) Rudra has been given different 
epithets from that of the Rg-Veda. He is called 
Girisa, Giritra, Pasupati, Kapardin, Ugra, Bhlma, 
Bhisaja, Sarva, Bhava, Sambhu, Samkara, Siva, 
Sitikantha, Nilagriva, etc. 2 * * And in another place in 
the same book Rudras are called Ganas, Ganapatis, 
and Nisadas.’ 8 Here we find different names of Siva 
in accordance with his representation. 

Out of forty-eight names of Siva some occur here. 
And at the same time we also find here five or six of his 


1 J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921. No. 2, pp. xx-xxi. 

* Bengali Visvakoga, Vol. XX, p. 822, and Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar’s Vai$navism, 

Saivism, etc., p. 103. 

’ Ibid, p. 104. 
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Murtis out of eight. 1 * Therefore, Dr. Macdonell said in 
his Sanskrit Literature : — 

“The Rudra of the Rg-Veda has begun to appear on 
the scene as Siva, being several times mentioned by that 
name as well as other epithets later peculiar to Siva, such 
as Sankara and Mahadeva.” 3 

However, our question “Who is Siva?” is still 
remaining obscure. Of the above-mentioned names 
‘ Girisa and Giritra ’ lying on a mountain, ‘ Fasupati ’ 
lord of cattle, 4 Ganas ’ tribes, ‘ Ganapatis ’ leaders 
of tribes, workmen, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, 
and ‘ Nisadas ’ the forest tribes, seem to suggest that at 
the time of the Yajur-Veda certain peculiar gods of 
forest-tribes came to be connected with Rudra. In this 
connection R. G. Bhandarkar says : — 

“ Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection 
with Rudra. Probably they were his worshippers, or 
their own peculiar gods were identified with the Aryan- 
Rudra.” 8 

Therefore, it is reasonable to think that the god Siva 
was originally a name of a particular deity of forest-tribes 
as mentioned above with many peculiar epithets and the 
said five Murtis. I think this is the reason why he has 
been known as the lord of Parvati whom we know under 
the name of Kali or Durga. She too originally belonged 
to savage tribes which we are going to discuss under the 
next section. In the intervening period between the 
time of the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, the eight 
Murtis of Siva came into being in a complete form. But 
still it is a very curious fact, that in the Vralya book of the 
Atharva-Veda (XV. 6, 1-7), we find eight Murtis of Siva 

1 Eight Murtis are Bhava, Sarva, Paiupati, Rudra, Ugra Mahadeva, liana, Bhima 

a P. 181, and Vedic Mythology, p. 4, and Hopkin’s Religions of India, p. 178. 

3 Vaigijavism, Saivism, etc., x>, 104, 
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except ‘ Bhlma.’ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar wrote on this 
point in the following way without any special note : — 
“ The gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the 
Vratyas, or outcasts, in the intermediate space of the 
eastern region, Sarva of the southern region, Pasupati of 
the western region, Ugra of the northern region, Rudra 
of the lower region, Mahadeva of the upper region, and 
Tsana of all the intermediate i*egions.” 1 But MM. H. P. 
Sastri expressed his opinion on this point recently in his 
Annual address in the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 

“ The general notion was that it was meant to be a 
glorification of the Vratyas. But it is not known 
whether they were still then in nomad life or settled. 
But reading the chapter over and over again I found 
that the Vratyas induced the creator to look within 
himself, and he saw Suvarna, brilliance. That brilliance 
increased and grew up, and it became Isana, it became 
Mahadeva, it became Ekavratya or the totality of the 
Vratya community, in other words, the spirit of the 

Vratya community, the god of the Vrfitya community 

£o the chapter is not exactly the glorification of the 
Vratyas, but of their spirit, of their god whom they had 
lost, as stated in the Bralimana of the Sama-Veda. The 
Maruts instructed them in the Samans, the recital of 
which re united them with their god and purified them 
for entrance into the Vedic community. This idea 
struck me and I read the chapter again and again with 
increasing interest, eagerness and enthusiasm. And 
wonder of wonders ! I found my Sifa there. He is 
Tsana, he is Mahadeva.” 2 
And again he said : — 

“ But the most striking and convincing clue to the 
identification is given in the fifth paragraph of the same 

1 Yai§navistn, Saivism and etc., p. 105. 

« J A. S. B , Yol. XVII, 1921, p. xxii. 

3 
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chapter. The eastern quarter from the Antaradesa gave 
him Bbava as his servitor, the southern quarter from 
the same Antaradesa gave him Sarva, the western 
quarter gave him Pasupati, the northern quarter gave 
him Ugra, the Dhruva gave him Rudra, upper regions 
gave him Mahadeva and the whole of the Antaradesa 
gave him Isana. Here we get the seven of the eight 
Murtis of Siva.” 1 

And he said in conclusion that Siva was the god of 
nomad Vratya or spirit of Vratya. This new investigation 
of his itself gives some light on the subject. But his 
explanations as well as his view, seem to me to be 
partially right. Practically the seven Murtis of Siva in 
the Vratya book of Atharva-Veda as has been said by 
MM. H. P. Sastri open a new debate before us. But 
already before the Atharva-Yeda we find in the 
Vajasaneya Samhita itself five of the seven Murtis of 
Siva as I have stated before. But we should admit that 
there is a close connection between Siva and the spirit of 
Vratyas. In my opinion, originally Siva was the name 
of a peculiar god of the Nisadas or forest-tribes. But 
afterwards, he was brought into close connection with 
Rudra of the Aryans and identified with the latter by 
the Vedic Aryans in the time of the Yajur-Yeda. This is 
the reason why we find many names of Siva as a 
characteristic of forest god in the Vajasaneya Samhita, and 
why again Rudra of the Rg-Veda began to appear on 
the scene as Siva in the Vajasaneya Samhita. And 
simultaneously with this, in the end of the Yajur-Veda as 
a whole and in the time of the Atharva-Veda, the Vratyas 
or the Outlandic Indo-Aryans, took the Murtis of Siva 
and engrafted them on their own god, in order to 
heighten his glory. Here a question may arise why 


» J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921 , p. xxiii. 
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Vratyas manifested their god under the name or Murtis 
of the forest god of Nisada without taking any from the 
Vedic Aryan Pantheon ? The reason of it probably is 
that the Vratyas being Aryans outside Vedic Circle 
always fought against the Vedic Aryans. Therefore, 
their sympathy naturally tended towards other tribes 
besides the Vedic Aryans. We know that it is always 
an admitted human trait to adopt and import ideas from 
the quarter of our sympathisers. Fortunately for them 
they found the auspicious name Siva and his Murtis among 
the Nisadas engrafted on their own god and glory of 
their spirit. 

Thus the god Siva originally belonging to the forest 
tribes or Nisadas was then connected with the spirit of 
the Vratyas, the outlandic Indo-Aryans. Therefore, the 
so-called Saivism was a combination, a dual element of 
worship. And this religious movement was afterwards 
Brahmanised by the Vedic Aryan priests in order to 
encounter the rather strong Buddhist movement at the 
time of King As'oka. This ultimately Brahmanized god 
Siva was widely worshipped in India at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Vasudeva I (about 10 A. D.) and 
Wema-kadphises (about 75 A. D.), both powerful princes 
of the Kusana dynasty, who ruled over a large part of 
Northern and North-Western India, styled themselves 
on the reverse of their coins as devotees of Mahesvara, 
or Siva. The author of Amarakosa gives forty-eight 
names of Siva, showing thereby how widely the worship 
of the god prevailed in India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. This Saivism is also referred to in 
Aryadeva’s work. There we get Saivism under the 
name of Isana and Mahesvara as the 5th and the 15th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines. This 
clearly shows that the Saivism was a powerful religious 
movement at the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
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Therefore, obviously it was one of the butts of attack 
for the Buddhist at that time. 

(<?) Saktism . — Like Yisnu and Siva, the worship of 
Sakti or the active female principle as manifested in 
the form of the consort of Siva is occupying a very 
prominent position among the Hindus as one of the 
popular religions. 

Sakti or Devi is known by different names : 
Ambika, Durga, Uma, Katyayaul, Bhadrakall, etc. 
Among these, Ambika, Durga, Uma arc very famous 
epithets of the Devi. But the name Durga is the most 
predominant one. 

In the Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, chap. 23), there 
is a hymn addressed to Durga by Arjuna under the advice 
of Krsna in which she is prayed for granting victory in 
the forthcoming battle. This hymn itself shows that 
at the time when it was composed and inserted in the 
poem, Durga had already acquired such importance that 
she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, able to 
fulfil their desires. Of the names by which she is 
addressed we get the following : Kumar! (maiden), Kali 
(black or female time as destroyer), Kapali (wearer of 
skulls), Mahakall (the great destroyer), Caridi (angry), 
Katyayani (of the Katya family), Karala (frightful), 
Yijaya (victory), Kausiki (of the Kusika family), Uma, 
Kantaravasini (dwelling in the forest).' These names are, 
methinks, nothing but personifications of different 
attributes of Devi or Durga. Let us examine the history 
of some of these names like Durga, Uma, and Ambika. 

Uma . — In the Kena Upanishada (III. 25) Uma is 
said to be the daughter of Himavat. Prof. Jacobi writes 
about Uma, thus: — ,f . Apparently she was originally an 
independent goddess, or at least a kind of divine being, 


Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar’fc} Vaiwuavism, Saivism etc., pp. 142-143. 
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perhaps a female mountain ghost haunting the Himalaya 
and was later identified with Hudra’s (Siva) wife.” 1 Mr. 
Ramaprasada Chanda writes thus : — “ the epithet 
‘Haimavatl’ or daughter of ‘ Himavat * indicates that 
the goddess Uma was originally worshipped by the 
dwellers in the Himalaya region.” 2 

Durga . — Though she is mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Araiiyaka (XI) as the daughter of the sun or fire, 
however, in the Mahabharata (Harivamsa, V. 3274) she 
has been mentioned as a Vindhya-Vasinl. Prof. Jacobi 
writes: “'A similar mountain-goddess had her home in 
the Vindhyas. She was of a cruel character, as might be 
expected from a goddess of the savage tribes living in 
those hills. Her name is 'Vindhya-Vasinl, and she too 
is identified with Siva’s wife.” 3 In a hymn to the 
goddess given in the Harivamsa (59, 3234) it is said of 
her, “ You are worshipped by the Savaras, barbarous 
(savages), and Pulindas.” This clearly shows that Durga 
was originally worshipped by those savage tribes of the 
Vindhya region. 4 

Ambika . — In the post-Vedic period, that is to say in 
the Taittirlya Aranyaka (X. 18), Ambika is mentioned as 
diva’s wife, but in the Vajasaneya Saiihita (3,5), she is 
said to be mentioned as lludra’s sister. 5 Prom what has 
been said, at any rate, it can scarcely be doubted that 
those mountain goddesses or savage goddesses from 
different parts of IVest, North and Past India, and those 
which were worshipped by different classes of un-Vedic 
people from the time of Taittirlya Aranyaka (which 


* E. E. E., Vol. 2, p. 813a. 

2 Indo-Aryan Races, p. 123. 

’ E. R. E , Yol. 2, p. 813a. 

4 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vai§navism, Saivism, etc , p. 143. 
B Vedic Mythology of Macdonell, p. 74. 
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probably dated from the third century B. 0. according to 
Keith) 1 and onward, in course of time, were combined and 
unified with the Vedic female goddess Ambika, the sister 
of ftudra and these two together became the wives of 
$iva, when Siva, the god of the N isada or the spirit of 
the Vratyas, was identified with Vedic Rudra in the time 
of Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda (in the 15th chapter). 
Here a question naturally suggests itself how such 
goddesses worshipped by different classes of people were 
identified with Ambika and all together crystallized into 
the Devi or &akti of &iva ? In answer to this question, 
I may quote Mr. Ramaprasada Chanda’s explanation : — 

“ The Sakti conception of the Devi or Adya Sakti 
* The primordial energy ’ and Jagadamba, ‘ The mother 
of the Universe * also very probably arose in a 
society where matriarchate or mother-kin was prevalent. 
The most important question in connection with 
$aktism is, among what division of the Indian people 
did it originate? A Sanskrit stanza in anustup metre 
recited by the Sakta panditas of Bengal affords the 
traditional answer to this question. In this stanza w r c 
are told : — * The cult (Vidya) was revealed in Gauda 
(Bengal), popularised (praballkrta, lit. ‘ strengthened ’) 
by the Maithilas, it here and there prevails in Maharastra, 
and has disappeared in Gujrat.’ 2 Bengal is still the 
stronghold of Saktism, and there are Saktas in Mithila 
(North Bihar), the Maratfca country and Gujrat. Here, 
with the questionable exception of Mithila, all other 
countries belong to the outer Indo-Aryan belt. Did 
&aktism then originate among the Indo-Aryans of the 
outer countries ? If evidences were forthcoming to prove 

1 J. E. A. S., 1910, p. 840. 

a ranfwn froi fcfaw. wiftoret i 
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that mother-kia at one time prevailed among them, the 
traditional view regarding the origin of Saktism, could 

be accepted as a working hypothesis From these 

(Mahabharata and Dasarathajataka as well as 
Mahavamsa) evidences we may infer that mother-kin was 
at one time universal among the Indo- Aryans of outer 
belt and led to the growth of Saktism among them.” 1 

Aryadeva mentioned a Sakti doctrine as the 9th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines in his work 
which I have mentioned already. At present, I am not 
in a position to identify this with the so-called Sakti of 
Durga or Devi worship. However, it is beyond doubt 
that Saktism was prevailing ac the time of Nagarjuna 
and Aryadeva and that also became one of the objects of 
attack by the Buddhists at the time. 

The main Puranas which cover generally the time 
from Apastamba-Dharma-s'astra (which is not later than 
the third century B. C.) 2 to the Gupta age (3rd and 4th 
centuries A- D.), much helped to further the above- 
mentioned popular religious movements. Not only that, 
the Puranas themselves created other new popular faiths 
like the worship of ten incarnations of Visnu, Gopala 
Krisna and allied Pauranie faiths during the period 
covering from the time of Nagarjuna to Vasubandhu. 

I have given above almost a full account of the 
philosophical and religious condition of India at the time 
of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva respectively. Of these two- 
fold aspects — philosophical and religious, the former may 
be termed the theoretical side which none but advanced 
men (constituting the high intellectual social class) could 
accept but the latter was the popular religion proper, 
propounded for the acceptance and benefit of the masses 


1 Indo-Aiyan Races, pp. 153-156. 

• Early History of the Vai^nava Seot by Dr. Hemchandra Raychandhnri, p. 90. 
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or common people. The time required the meeting of 
both these demands by any movement which wanted to 
establish a firm hold over the country. Nagarjuna 
understood the situation aright and consequently 
systematized a Buddhist philosophy on the one hand and 
established the so-called c Sahaja-marga ’ on the other, 
as auxiliary religious practices. 

At the time of Asaiiga and Vasubandhu (about 310 
or 320-400 A. D.) the * Sahaja-marga ’ inculcating a 
recital of Buddha’s names was prevailing in the Buddhist 
community in a much more preponderate condition 
than that of Nagarjuna. Bor, at the time of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, the Nama-vilda and other* allied religious 
practices were prevailing not only among the common 
mass but also among highly advanced people. "From this 
the reader should not suppose that in the Buddhist 
community at that time there were no followers of 
the Kathina-marga. Therefore, Asanga stated in bis 
Mahayanasamparigra-ha-Sastra thus : — 

“ jf &nv one recite the name of Prabhuta-ratna 
Buddha, thereby he will obtain the supreme perfect 
Enlightenment.” 1 

Again, in the Mahayana-Sutralankara-Sastra-karika, 
we meet with the following statement : — 

“ In order to destroy the indolence, Mahayana sutra 
speaks that, if any one pray to be born in the Sukhavatl 
(pure-land), he will certainly be born there. And if any 
one who reciting even the name of Tathagata- Vimalacan- 
draprabha he will certainly obtain perfect Enlighten- 
ment.” 2 


» L a j Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 69a of Chinese Tripifcaka (see Nnnjio’s catalogue 
No. 1183). 

* nffrcr*re«re i 3 gsrresrt wfw»f ^rftreire Trel<Kwrre tin i 

fwrere’swre h Trent tturenwnnatr f’rerft wngflTrei i 

(Edited bT Dr. S. LiWi, p. 83.) 
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The same idea is found, again in his Mah&y&n&bhi- 
dharma-safigiti-lSastra. 1 

Next let us see what was the corresponding condition 
at the time of Asvagho§a II (probably former part of the 
6th century A. D.). In the MahSyana-sradhotpSda-sSstra 
he stated thus : — 

“ Therefore, it is advisable for those novices to cherish 
this thought : All Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the ten 
quarters having great, unimpeded supernatural powers 
(abhijnS), are able to emancipate all suffering beings by 
means of various expediencies that are good and excellent 
(upayakausalya). 

“ After this reflexion, they should make great vows 
(mahapranidhana), and with full concentration of 
spiritual powers think of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, when 
they have such a firm conviction, free from all doubts, 
they will assuredly be able to be born in the Buddha- 
country beyond (buddha-kshetra), when they pass away 
from this present life, and seeing there Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to eternally 
escape from all evil creations (apaya). Therefore, it is 
said in the Sutra that if devoted men and women be filled 
with concentration of thought, think of Amitftbha 
Buddha in the world of highest happiness (sukhftvatl) in 
the Western region, and direct (parinama) all the root of 
their good work towards being born there, they would 
assuredly be born there. 

“ Thus always seeing Buddhas there, their faith will be 
strengthened, and they will never relapse therefrom. 
Receiving instruction in the doctrine, and recognising 
the Dharmakaya of the Buddha, they will by gradual 


1 Lai Bundle, Vol. 8, p 77 a of Chinese Tripfiaka (see also Nanjio's catalogue, 
No. 264). 
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discipline be able to enter upon the state of truth ( i.e 
Buddhahood).” 1 

In the above statement we should mark one thing 
that at the time of N&gSrjuna as well as Asahga and 
Vasubandhu, the ‘ Sahaja-m&rga ’ was simply reciting 
the name of any Buddha. But in the time of Asvaghosa 
II, the ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was not simply reciting the 
name of any Buddha but limited to the name of 
Amitabha-Buddha only. This fact can be proved even 
from Arch seologi cal evidence. Because, we find many 
images of Amitabha-Buddha in the Buddhist sculpture 
specially in the Gupta period. A tendency of the 
worship of Amitabha-Buddha or reciting the name of 
him was existing even in the time of Asatiga and 
Vasubandhu as an adjunct of the ‘ Sahaja-marga.’ But 
it was only at the time of Asvaghosa II and later on, that 
* Sahaja-marga ’ exclusively came to include only the 
reciting of the name of Amitabha-Buddha. 

The great Chinese teacher of Amitabha sect, Tshz’- 
ming some time called Hui-zih, met with Itsing as soon as 
be had gone back to China from India, and Tshz’ ming 
determined to come to India. So he started from China 
in 702 A. D. by sea and after passing Kun-lun (Siam 
and states of the Peninsula of Malacca), Fo-shi (modern 
Palambang, the north-eastern coast of Sumatra) * and 
finally Ceylon after three years he arrived in India. He 
lived 13 years in India. During this time he asked many 
teachers many times such questions as “ By what form 
of Buddhism and by what kind of practice one can 
obtain salvation ? ” From every quarter he received the 
same answer, viz., worship the Amitabha-Buddha and 


1 Awakening of Faith by T. Suzuki, pp. 144-146. 

» J, Takakua’s I Tsing, p. 1, and Ohan-Tu-kuo by F. Hirth and W. W. Bockkill, 
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you go to Sukb&vati. 1 This piece of information clearly 
shows that the worship of Amit&bha-Buddha or reciting 
his name strongly prevailed in India at that time. 

To conclude, in the above, our aim has been to present 
a historical account of the terms ( Sahaja-marga ’ and 
* Kathina-marga ’ in Buddhism and at the same time 
specially we have noted the particular form of Buddhist 
religion known as ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was decidedly the 
result of under the great influence of popular Hindu 
faiths from the time of Nagarjuna onwards. 

Let us at the end of this introduction summarize, 
in charts, different terms already dealt with. 


1. Geographical division 


2. Doctrinal division 

3 Division from the wny of 
Buddha's preaching 

4. Division from a practical 
point of view 


Buddhism 

1 

i I 

Northern Buddhism Southern Buddhism 

i i 

i i I 

Mahay Ana HinaySna HlnayAna 

l I i 

Guliyayana Vyaktayana Yyaktayana 

I I I 

SahajayAna Katlpnayiina Kat^inayfina 


i Chih Bundle, Yol. 5, p. 103b.a. 
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CHAPTER I 

I. — The Significance of the terms Mahay ana 
and Hlnayana. 

Prom the etymological point of view, ‘ Mahayana * 
means Great Vehicle, and ‘Hlnayana’ means small 
Vehicle. Now, as you know, ‘ Yana ’ (or Vehicle) implies 
at least two things ; one, the Vehicle itself and secondly, 
the traveller who uses the Vehicle to go from place to 
place. Prom the religious standpoint, * Yana ’ (or 
Vehicle) itself indicates doctrines, while the figure of 
the traveller suggests the religieux. Again, the terms 
' Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana ’ in relation with one another, 
have the implication of superiority and inferiority, praise 
and depreciation ; in other words, the terms ‘Mahftyna’ 
and ‘ HinaySna ’ suggest some rivalry between the two 
schools, and the word ‘ Maha ’ or Great is used by way 
of striking a note of superiority and praise of one school 
over the contending school, Hlnayana, — as ‘Hina’ means 
small, and implies inferiority and' depreciation. So these 
terms imply naturally superiority and inferiority respec- 
tively of the doctrines on the one hand and the religieux 
on the other. If we further particularly amplify these 
two points, then the ‘ Doctrines ’ will resolve themselves 
into two features, one is the ‘ Teaching ’ and another the 
‘ Doctrinal idea the former aspect at present stands in 
the ‘ Satra-form 5 as record in which doctrinal ideas have 
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been' embodied and the latter is the ‘Doctrine* (the 
dharma) itself ; again the * Religieux ’ also will resolve 
itself into two features ; one is the ‘ Religious practices * 
and the other is ‘Salvation.’ Therefore, the terms 
‘ Mahayana and Hlnayana’ naturally indicate a relation of 
superiority and inferiority on those four points. 

Among Buddhist scholars there is a good deal of 
divergence of opinion as to the conception of the terms 
‘ Mahayana and Hlnayana*-’; for example, among our 
Japanese Buddhist scholars, Dr. Eyun Mayeda, holds 
that the terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana’ imply a 
particular relation on the point of ‘ Religieux ’ only but 
definitely not on that of the ‘ Doctrinal,’ 1 while there are 
others who hold quite a contrary view. But to me the 
terms indicate both the features ; the point of the 
religieux and the point of the doctrine. And that is 
precisely why in the Mahayana sutras and sastras we 
find many other terms like ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Dviyana,’ 
‘ Buddhayana,’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ When the 
necessity has been to show a doctrinal relation, then the 
terms ‘ Ekayana ’ and ‘ Dviyana ’ have been used in the 
place of ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ and while the 
religieux is implied, the terms ‘ Buddhayana,’ or ‘ Bodhi- 
sattvaySna ’ and ‘ Arhatyana,’ or ‘ Sravakayana have been 
applied in the place of * Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ 
respectively. All these points will be made clear in course 
of the subsequent chapters. 

II, — Interrelation underlying between the two term a 
Mahayana and Sinaydna as regards subject 
matter indicated by them. 

In the previous section, I have already dealt with the 
terms ‘Mahayana ’ and ‘ Blnay&na,’ so far as they indicate 
a mutual relation of two things in the sense of superiority 

i In his Historical Discourse on Mahay Sna Buddhism, p. 117-121. (In Japanese.) 
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and inferiority, praise and depreciation. At present, our 
duty is to ascertain the interrelation as regards subject 
matters indicated by these two terms, and at the same 
time to try to hit at the right stand-point which can 
possibly evoke a conception of superiority and inferiority, 
etc. I should like to say at once that the terms 
* Mahayana ’ and * Hf nay ana are nothing but expressions ’ 
a relation between two aspect of Buddha’s perception. 
This point I had the occasion to explicitly discuss in my 
paper What is Buddhism ? ’ 1 However, for a right 
understanding of our present subject matter a short 
re-statement of the same will be necessary. 

When Buddha attained Enlightenment under the 
Bodhi-tree, he understood the reality of this world in 
two-fold aspect, viz. : — (i) the peaceful real state of the 
internal world, ( ii ) the sorrowful apparent state of this 
world. There he obtained two different perceptions : — 
(i) The transcendental truth of the world, and (ii) the 
truth of the apparent world. In other words, when 
Buddha looked to this world from his enlightened stand 
point, he at once had a penetration first into the real 
state of this phenomenal, outward ‘ Samsara,’ the chain of 
cause and effect ; and then an introspection to the reality 
of the internal world, and the way to realize the same. 

From the stand-point of Buddha’s perception, the 
former is ‘ Phenomenological ’ aijd the latter is * Ontolo- 
gical ; ’ also the former became ‘ The Doctrine which he 
preached only according to people’s requirements ; ’ while 
the latter is * The Doctrine which expressed his own self- 
introspectional perception ; ’ again the former became 
‘The Exoteric Doctrine (vyaktopadesa) ’ and the latter 
‘ The Esoteric Doctrine (guhyopadesa).’ From the 
historical point of view again, the former became the 


Publbhed in the Journal of Letter#, Oaloutta University, Vol. IV, 
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* Original Buddhism,’ while the latter, the * Developed 
Buddhism.’ All these will he clear from the following 
explanation. 

From history of Buddhism in India, we know that, 
after Buddha obtained perfect Enlightenment, he began to 
preach for the salvation of all human beings. To carry 
out his purpose, after due deliberation 1 he preached for 
the pretty long period of 45 years (530 B.C. — 486 B.C.), 
beginning from the first sermon at the Deer-Park near 
Benares, known as Dhammacakka-pavattna-sutta (the 
sutra of the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness), 
and ending with the teaching embodied in the Mahapari- 
nibbana-sutta at Kusinara. During these years, as far as 
history records, he preached and explained only his 
doctrine of Phenomenological perceptions with the 
« Four-Noble-Truths ’ (catvari-arya-satyani) as its basis, 
namely (i) ‘Suffering’ (dufikha) by which he used 
to explain the question of ‘ what ’ of the apparent world, 
(2) ‘Its cause’ (duhkha-samudaya by which he used 
to answer the question of ‘ Why ’ ‘ How ’ of the same 
‘ Samsara,’ (3) * Suppression ’ (dufikha-nirodha) and 

(4) ‘ The path leading to its final extinction (duhkha- 
nirodha-marga). Besides these, we have two other 
formulee embodying Buddha’s instruction : (t) The 
three-fold corner stone of Buddhism, namely ‘All is 
impermanent,’ (sarvam-anityam), ‘All is suffering' 
(sarvam-dubkharh) and ‘ All is without self ’ (sarvaih- 
anatmam). (ii) The famous term ‘ twelve-linked chain of 
causation’ (dvadasa-pratltya-samutpada). The former is 
minute explanation of ‘ Dufikha ' and the latter is a 

1 The tradition of seven weeks* deliberation after the enlightenment is most 
satisfactorily explained by the supposition that he was considering carefully the age, 
the country and the capacity of the ordinary people to whom he would have to 
minister, and then the best form of presenting the Truth so that all may appreciate. 
Another reason may be, as has been suggested by others, that he did not 
find at once the necessary type of disciples who would receive his teachings. 
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minute statement of ‘ Dubkha-samudaya.’ However, the 
fiaotf that ' occurs to os is- that all throughout,. his. life the 
Bhddiuu never preaohed his Introapeotional Ontological 
Doctrine explicitly. The reason of this, in my opinion, is 
font he always considered the capacity and the necessity 
if the people around him, so that he preaohed whatever 
were useful and apt to suit the particular condition and 
environment, religious, philosophical, and social, of . that 
age;' We should not forget the most important feature 
Off ! Buddha’s preaching, that he always considered the, 
time, the place, the person, and the totality of these 
circumstances, whenever, whatever and to whomsoever 
he' was going to preach. That is why it has been said 
iis the Nikaya : — 

“ Tathagato arahaip samm&sambuddho atthafinQ, 

dbammafinQ, mattafinQ, kalaflnu, parisannu, 

imehi Pailcahi dhammehi samannftgato Tathagato • 

dhammen’eva anuttaram dhamma-cakkam pavatteti ” ! 

1 “ The noble TathSgata, the perfectly Awakened one, 

knows the sense, the dhamma, the proportion, the time, 
the assembly. Endowed with these five qualities the 
TathSgata turns the transcendental Wheel of the Eaw 
according to the Dhamma .” i 

' '■ From BrAh manic, Buddhistic and Jaina sources, we 
learn that just at the time of the Buddha or a little 
before him, in India, Vedfc Aryan domain (which 
comprised the countries of Kurus, Matsyas, Pafte&las ami 
Sfirasenttsi) in the West, as well as Magadba and its. 
Surrounding countries in the East among, the .outlauidic 
hr* mixed Aryans, differed from one another in social 
organisation 3 and environment, religious and philosophical 
conditions. 

* V., p. 181 . 

* Translated by lay /rtead Mi*. Battcndrawth SafcM, M.A. 

s In the j ttrfhyanio West, natar a11y Br^mftH«B were moat .powerful ty 

among the four castes and Kfatriyae were subordinate to them, on the other hand 

7 
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Of these factors, those specially relating to different 
religious and philosophical systems are very important 
for ' our consideration to enable us to understand the 
history of the periods 

As is known, in every country the religious and 
philosophical movements create and fashion new social 
ideas and ideals. The most remarkable feature in Indian 
life at the time of the Buddha was the existence of 
various order of teachers both Vedic and un-Vedic with 
different opinions and views on life. This distinctly 
helped the progress of thought and development of social 
life. Both the land of the West as well as that of the 
East were centres of a series of eminent teachers with 
their separate systems of thought. Again the orders of 
teachers in both the West and the East, represent 
different groups or schools of thought. These groups 
may roughly be divided into either Sramanas and 
Brahmans or Tapasas and Paribrajakas. 1 

In the West, among the Vedic Aryans, there were two 
different schools of cultures. One is the school of 
‘ Karma ’ and another the school of J iiana.’ The former 
was propounded and practised only by Brahmana priests 
who occupied quite an influential position in the Vedic 
society at that time and their thought tended only to 
elaborate sacrificial rituals which, according to them, was 
the only essential feature of religious life, while the latter 
on the contrary speculated on religious and philosophical 
matters. The Ksatriyas were uppermost in originating 
and developing this line of thought,’ though they were 
busy with military conquests during the early Vedic 


in the non-Br5hnianic East, the Kfatriyas held the first position and Brittimanas 
were under them. Herein lies the essential distinction of the two social s 3 , stems. 
See * English translation of Social Organisation in North East India in Buddha’s 
Time’ by Richard Fick, published by the Calcutta University, pp 11-13. 

1 gee Dr, B. M. JJarua’s Pre-Bi}ddhistic Indian Philosophy, p, 19|, 
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period but could make time for such serious thought 
during the closing period of the Rig- Veda. Problems like 
these were uppermost in their mind, — the creator of the 
world, the existence of a ‘ Universal entity ’ (mahatma) 
and ‘ Individual entities ’ (jivatma) as well as the idea of 
essential unity of both. Therefore, their thought tended 
in contradistinction with that of Brahmana priest, 
to encourage the subjective mode of attaining truth and 
living an ascetic life in the forests, practising penance 
and pursuing a life of inner culture and meditation. The 
Upanishadic speculations, as wo call them, originated in 
this period. We should notice here that the Yedic Aryan 
culture as a whole would appear to be a lay movement ; 
almost all their teachers were married householders. Now 
let us see what was the cultural condition in the East, the 
land of the outlandic Aryans or mixed Aryans. It seems 
that in religious and philosophical speculations and 
thought-movements the East surpassed the land of the 
West at this time. It is more proper to say that at the 
time of the Buddha, the centre of speculative culture in 
India shifted from the land of the West to that of the 
East ; that is to say, the centre of the culture shifted from 
Kuru-Pancala to Magadha. In the Magadha proper and 
territories around it, there were many teachers at the time 
of the Buddha, and they were not Ksatriya or Brahmana 
householders as in the West but gram an as and Paribra- 
jakas. In Pali literature they are called 4 Tittiyas or 
‘ Tirthankaras.’ Dr. lthys Davids, for the first time, called 
them 4 Sophists,’ and said that, they established numerous 
independent religious orders and several speculative 
institutions. 1 Again he said in the same book, “ Besides 
the hermits, there was another body of men, greatly 
respected throughout the country, quite peculiar to 


1 See ‘Buddhist India’ by Dr. Rhys Davids, pp. 141.160, 
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India, and not known even there much before the rise of 
Buddhism called the wanderers ( Pari bbay aka). They 
were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or nine months 
of every year wandering about pi'ecisely with the object 
of engaging in conversational discussions on matters of 
ethics and philosophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like 
the sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness, and in honesty.” 

Those teachers whether Brahmana or not by birth, 
were in general attitude Anti-Vedic and Anti-Brahmanic. 1 2 

In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 50 orders 3 * * and schools of 
recluses and wanderers were existing just at the time. 
Among them the most famous were the so-called six 
wandering teachers namely : — 

1. Purana Kassapa who held ‘ Akriya-Vada ’ :l {i.e., 
the soul does not act or cause others to act). And at 
the same time he held ‘ Ahetu-appaccaya- Vada ’ ( i.e 
non-causation ) . 

2. Kakuda Katyayana, who held also ‘ Akriya-Vada ’ 
as well as * Satta-Kaya-Vada ’ {i.e., the doctrine of seven 
categories). 3 

3. Ajita Kesakambalin, who held ‘ Annamjiv-ann- 
msarira-Vada * {i.e., the doctrine of soul being distinct 
from the body). 6 And he was an annihilationist on the 
one hand and hedonist on the other and at the same 
time a materialist. 7 


1 See Dr. B M, Barua’s Fre- Buddhistic Indian Fhilosophj , p. 189 

2 Regarding this point, Mr. Bimala Clmran Law, M.A , ha^ collected the name* 
.ilul schools of the wandering teachers in J. A. S. B, ^ ol XIV, 1918, No 7 
pp. 400-4CK5. 

3 Satra-Kfitftrmga. I 1. 1 13 

* S. N. Ill, p. 09. 

n D.N. I. 57 and Sutra- Kfitaiiga 1. 1.1. 15 10 

« Dr. B. M. Barua’s Fre-Buddhistic ludiun Fhilosophy, ]>. 294. 

f Jacobi's Jaina Sutras, Fart 2, p. 341. 
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4. Maskarin (Josala, who held ‘ Paripama-vada ’ 
(i.e., a doctrine of natural transformation).' 

5. Sanjaya Belatthiputta who held ‘ Ajiiana* vada ' 
(i.e., scepticism). 2 

0. Nigantha Nataputta, who held ‘ Kriya-Vada ’ 
(i.e., the law of action). 

All these religious and philosophical movements either 
of the Vedic Aryans in the West or the Outlandic Aryans 
in the East, either of the school of ^ramanas or Brahmanas, 
can be included within eight kinds of categories stated in 
the Brahma- jala-sutta in Digh-nikaya. — (1) Sassata-vada, 
i.e., the doctrine which says that both the external world 
and individual souls are eternal. (2) Ekacca-sassata-vada, 
i.e., the doctrine that a portion of the world and souls are 
eternal and the other part is not so. (3) Antanantika, 
some hold that the world is finite and others that is 
infinite. (1<) Amara-vikkhepika, which does not give any 
definite answer in any question on any subject. (5) 
Adhicca-samuppannika, which says that origin of things 
is without a cause. (0) Uddhamaghatanika, which 
believes in the future existence of human souls. (7) 
Uccheda-vada, the doctrine which says that there is a 
soul but that it will cease to exist. (S) DittUa-dhamma- 
nibbana-viida which says that there is a soul and that 
it can attain perfect bliss in the present world. 

All the above ideas stood on quite a contrary relation 
to the Buddha’s thought. Most of them were one-sided 
extremes and quite naturally led ignorant people 
more and more to the ‘ Eternalists,’ ‘ Annihilationists,’ 

1 According to .luina Bhagavnti sufcra and its commentary his doctrine is 
mentioned ns 4 PiiUapniiliflra-Vidu, (sec Dr. B. M. Banm'w l*ie- Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy, p. 304). In D.N.T , p 53, his doettino is mentioned as Niyati-saugati- 
bhavu-parinata-Vadu 

In D. N I, pi>. his doctrine mentioned as A mart! \ikkhcptku (or B«d* 

wriggler.) 

' These eight categories sum up B2 kinds of diffeient opinions which existed 
in India about the time of Buddha. 
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‘ Determinists/ * Fortuitist/ £ Individualist/ ‘ Fatalist/ 
• Hedonist/ ‘ Ascetic/ etc., of course, those Sramana and 
Brahmana teachers must be ranked in the class of 
philosophers just because they in their own way had 
sufficient penetration of thought to recognise the suffering 
and miserable state of the e Saiiisara ’ and also they found 
out ways for men’s salvation. That was also just what 
(xotama Buddha did. It must be recognised, however, 
that such extreme ideas or one-sided ways could not lead 
men to real truth. 

Buddha with his characteristic insight, understood 
the particular religious and philosophical condition of the 
country at that time ; therefore, against their ideas he 
kept his ‘ Ontological perception ’ aside from the common 
mass and preached directly his * Phenomenological percep- 
tion.’ Besides this he established the k Middle-path ’ as 
the real way to salvation and avoided all kinds of 
extremes. 

It was all useless discussion, he said, to inquire into 
the origin of all things and existences as the ^ramanas 
and Brahmanas did. He considered that such enquiries 
were absolutely without any profit and would never lead 
men to salvation. So when Malumka asked Buddha 
whether the existence of the world is eternal or ephemeral, 
he made no answer, but simply said : — 

“ It is necessary to come out at once from fire for those 
who are in the burning flames and it is necessary to take 
away the arrow from the body of those who have been 
struck with the poisonous arrow. They are quite ignorant, 
who think about the condition when they will be coming 
out of the fire, while they actually are burning in fire ; 
they are also ignorant who, being struck by the 
poisonous arrow want to know the construction of the 
arrow without attempting to remove it from the body .” 1 


* M. N , Vol I, p. 29 
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Thus in accordance with the particular time, social 
condition and people’s inclination, and necessity, Buddha 
permitted himself to preach * Phenomenological doctrines ’ 
in his lifetime. Now we can understand why ‘Pheno- 
menological doctrines ’ had been preached in Buddha’s life- 
time and at the same time why from the historical point 
of view, it has been called ‘ Original Buddhism.’ 

Here such a question must arise naturally, when and 
to whom the Buddha preached his * Introspectional 
doctrines ? ’ In answer to this, we have at least two 
explanations to offer. Pirst, Buddha preached his ‘ Intro- 
spectional doctrines ’ even in his lifetime ; secondly, this 
aspect of his doctrines remained to be manifested or 
developed by brilliant disciples of Buddha and their 
followers after the Master’s Parinirvaiia. 

Let us now discuss these points one after another. 
(I) With regard to the first point; Buddha actually 
preached ‘ Phenomenological doctrines ’ in his lifetime 
according to men’s capacity. But from Mahayanic 
statements, we come to know that Buddha’s final aim 
was to preach his ‘ Ontological doctrines,’ so that all men 
could attain salvation equally as he himself did. From 
the same source we also come to know that as soon as 
Buddha understood that the common jeople had not 
sufficient mental and intellectual strength to grasp ‘ his 
Introspectional doctrines,’ he hesitated at once to 
disseminate such high doctrines , among them. So it 
is said in the Upayakausalyaparivarta of Saddharma 
pundarlka-sutra : — 

“ toN suiflga iitrrw TOPt?p*fSr. toiw- 

*31: nfro* TOroranraNiTO: 1 tophi 

to tottow to %sj$snafwt’sroprat ’WprfH 1 ' 


Sadflhnrniapiinrianlxa-suirn, Pnrt F, pp* 29-30, 
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“ The Buddha-knowledge, Sariputra, is profound, 
difficult to understand, difficult to comprehend. It is 
difficult for all disciples and Protyekabuddhas to fathom 

the knowledge arrived at by Tathagatas, 

None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to a 
TatbSgata alone those laws which the Tathilgata knows.” 1 

A similar expression is also to be found even in the 
Pali canon : — 

“ Tassa mayham bhikkhave etad ahosi, adliigato klio 
me ayaih dbammo gambhlro duddaso duranubodho sanfo 
panito atakkavacaro nipuno pandita-vedaniyo.” i 

“ Then this thought occurs to me ; verily has this 
llliamma been realised by me, the Dhamma which is 
profound, which is difficult to perceive and difficult to 
understand, which is tranquil, and excellent, which has 
not its foundation upon argumentation, but which is 
subtle, and comprehensible only by the Avise.” 

But nevertheless it was a fact that Buddha preached 
his * Introspectional doctrines ' in an esoteric, mystical 
garb for the advanced disciples. The following quotation 
will clearly support this point ; in the Saddharmapun- 
darrka-sutra, it is stated : — 

twuri vmraSfcTOtatl i wt w. WWW 

§t urastn*** Tf*r i ^ swwmfafa 3*1: i»t: 

1 n ^ wirafcr: =3*115: 1” 1 

“ And the venerable Sariputra, who apprehended the 
doubt and uncertainty of the four classes of the audience 

’ S. B. E., Vol. XXT, pi>. 30-32. 

- MahBvagga. 1. 5. 2-3. (Vol 1, p ir>) S. N VI 1 1 (Vol. I, pp. 136-7) M. W, 
(Vol. I, pp. 167-168). 

3 Saddhaimapuncfaiikn-sutra, Part J, pp. 33-4 
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and guessed their thoughts from what was passing in his 
own mind, himself being in doubt about the law, then 
said to the Lord ; what, O Lord, is the cause, what the 
reason of the Lord so repeatedly and extremely extolling 
the skilfulness, knowledge, and preaching of the Tatha- 
gata V Why does he repeatedly extol it by saying, 

‘ Profound is the law by me discovered ; it is difficult to 
understand the mystery of the l’athagatas.’ Never before 
have I heard from the Lord such a discourse on the law.” 1 

In the same sutra : — 

“ They have spoken in many mysteries ; hence it is 
difficult to understand (them).”’ 

Therefore, Nagarjuna said in his Prajiiaparamita- 

Sastra : — 1 

“ There are two kinds of Buddhism : one is ‘ esoteric’ 
(guhya) and another is ‘ exoteric ’ (vyakta). In the 
esoteric doctrine which he preached for only Bodhisattvas, 
it has been said that Bodhisattvas only obtain the reality 
which is beyond the birth and death In the exoteric 
doctrine it has been preached by him that all Arhats are 
pupva-ksetras.” 5 

Now let us see what light on this point can be had 
from Mahayana sutras. If we read Amitartlia-sutra and 
Sadd bar map undo r I ka- sutra, which are regarded as the 
most important of Mahayana sutras, we come to know, 
that Buddha preached his iutrospectional doctrine in the 
last part of his life. The Amitlmrtha-sutra runs thus 

“ After meditating six years under the Bodhi-tree, 
I have arrived at Supreme, Perfect Enlightenment and 

1 s. ij k., Voi. xxi, p as. 

* SadclhartimpundarikH-sutra, Pait I, p. 59. 

J S B. F , Vol. XXI, p. 59 

4 Wang Bundle, Vol I, p. 29 a and Vol 4, p 25b of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

0 Every individual is a K^efcia or a iield (metaphorically) in which punyi 
(virtues or merits) may be produced. 

8 
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I have penetrated into the secret of the Dharma with the 
supreme eye of knowledge (buddha-netra), and have 
come to know that this Dharma cannot be preached at 
present. Because, I know, that people possess different 
capacities and different desires. Therefore, since that 
time, I have been preaching several other doctrines 
according to their requirements as moans or expedient 
(upaya). Thus during the last forty years, I have not. 
revealed the true doctrine. So people obtained different 
conceptions of truth but could not get Supreme Enlighten- 
ment at once 

Now I shall preach this Mahilyilna Amithartha-sulra 
(i.e., sutra on the immeasurable meamiigl. This is the 
inconceivable deep doctrine of Buddha. Therefore, this 
cannot be understood by Sriivakas, Pratveka- Buddhas and 
even the Bodhisattvas of the * Dasavihara ’ or the second 
stage of Bodhisattva-marga. But a Tathagata alone can 
convey and explain this doctrine to a Tathagatha, and a 
Tathagatha alone can be understood.” 1 

Again in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra we meet with 
the following statement : — 

fsrefcraf?! ” 2 

“ Sariputra, the Tathagata, the Arhat, Ac., tells no 
falsehood when by an able device he first holds forth three 
Vehicles and afterwards leads all to complete Nirvana by 
the one great Vehicle .” 3 

Again in the same sutra we have : — 

w ^ wit «” * 

1 In Bundle, Vol. 1, 1>]> 3«-4ft of Chinese Tripilalca (see, alao N.mjio’s (jufuloffur, 
p. 43, No. 133. 

* Vol I, p 82 ’SHE, Vol. XXI. p 82. 

* Saddbarmnpun^arika-sutra, Tart I, p. 33. 
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“ Those Buddhas while manifesting skilfulness display- 
various vehicles though, at the same time, indicating the 
one single vehicle : 1 the supreme place of blessed rest .” 2 

from the above quotations, we get two different 
statements ; one is the ‘ Periodical division ’ of Buddha’s 
preaching ; another is the ‘ Characteristic division ’ of 
Buddha’s doctrines and teachings, first, regarding the 
‘ Periodical division ’ we come to learn from above 
statements that Buddha preached his Phenomenological 
doctrines in the early Part of his life, and Introspec- 
tional doctrines or Ontological teachings in the last part 
of his life. Of course, this statement does not tally with 
known historical facts. Because, from the historical 
point of view, there can he no such particular periodical 
division in the Buddha’s preaching except the two-fold 
forms — ‘esoteric’ and ‘exoteric.’ But from the above 
evidence we can easily conclude, that Buddha preached his 
Introspeetional doctrines even in his lifetime. Mere, then, 
a question may arise, if there were no such precise 
periodical division in the Buddha’s preaching, then why 
such a statement lias been made at all in the said 
Mahayana sutras, that Buddha preached Phenomenological 
doctrine in early part of his life, while lie gave away the 
Mahayana or Ontological doctrines in the last part of his 
life. 

In my opinion, Mahayana sutras and the statements 
embodied therein undoubtedly came into being after 
Buddha’s death, and these were the products of a set of 
advanced and brilliant disciples of the Buddha. These 
Mahayanic ideas were the results of a deep, critical 
penetration over the Buddha’s Introspeetional perceptions 

1 I„ the above quotation woids ‘ Throe Vehicles ’ and * Various Vehicles * aie 
indications of expedient doctrines which have been indicated in the Ami tart ha Sutra, 
rhe words ‘Croat Vohiclo’ and ‘One Vehicle’ are the indications of Bnddha’e self- 
introspeetional perception 

> S, B, H., Yol XVJ. 1 > S3. 
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and his teachings. Thereby they thought, the Buddha’s 
real intention was being fructified. Those Mahay Snic 
views were really their expositions over the Buddha’s 
Introspectional ideas as rightly grasped by them. 

Historically, it must be said that Buddha preached his 
Phenomenological doctrines in an ‘ Exoteric form ’ to the 
people and his Ontological doctrines in the ' Esoteric form ’ 
was reserved only for advanced or brilliant men. 

Teachings on both these lines proceeded simultaneously 
without implying any periodical or chronological division. 
However, from the doctrinal point of view, the former 
is the mere expedient (upaya) doctrine, while the latter 
is the real doctrine. This order equates well with the 
inherent natural law in the spiritual domain. Here the 
former or ‘ exoteric ’ must come first and the latter or 
* esoteric ’ would come next. All classes of human beings, 
either wise or ignorant, have to pass through, first, the 
expedient stage of doctrines for some time as the first 
step for higher culture, and when they are well-grounded 
and sufficiently advanced they have to come at last to 
the real doctrine or final stage. This may have led to the 
conception of the said ‘ Periodical division ’ that we meet 
with in the Mahayanic sutras. 

Here we can at once understand that the above 
statements in Mahayana sutras are not at all different 
from historical facts on the question of the existence of 
Buddha's Introspectional doctrines and teachings in his 
lifetime. Now, at the same time we also understand 
why Mahay&nists have called Buddha’s Phenomenological 
doctrines by the term ‘ Exoteric 5 (or vyaktopadesa) and 
his Ontological doctrines under the name ‘ Esoteric ’ (or 
guhyopadesa). 

Next, let us see what is the significance of the above 
noted ‘ Characteristic division ’ of the Buddha’s doctrines 
which we meet with in the above sutras ? This is rather 
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an important consideration in order to understand aright 
Mahayana doctrines. According to these statements, the 
doctrine which Buddha preached in the early part 
of his life has been said ‘ Expedierit doctrine ’ or 
(upayakausalya-upadesa) . Sometimes the same has 
been called ‘ Two-fold vehicle ’ or (dviyana) as well as 
‘ Three-fold vehicle ’ or (triyana) ; while the doctrine 
which he preached in the latter part of his life has been 
termed , ‘ T^rue doctrine 9 or (satya-upadesa) or some- 
times * Great vehicle 9 or (mahayana), as well as ‘ One 
vehicle 9 or (ekayana). 

A further elaborate explanation as well as re-iteration 
of this point is to be met with in the Prajiiaparamita and 
other sutras. In the 1 ‘raj naparamita- sutra itself Subhati 
asks Buddha thus, “What do you say ? Is the Bodhisattva 
stage complete or incomplete? 99 

Buddha answers, “ Bodhisattva stage is itself complete 
but not incomplete. Another question still. “ Which 
vehicle (yana) do you think, sir, to be complete? 99 

He answered, “ The Two-fold vehicle (dviyana) is 
incomplete, while the Buddha vehicle (buddhayana) 
alone is perfectly complete. 99 1 

The above quotation plainly suggests that the doctrine 
of the Two-fold vehicle (dviyana) is neither complete nor 
real. While the Buddha vehicle (buddhayana) is alone 
complete. This statement equates well with the general 
trend of the Amitartha-sutra as well as the Saddharma- 
pui^darlka-sutra. 

Nagarjuna also speaks in the same clear strain in his 
PrajnSparamita-sastra : — 

“ In the £ravaka sutras (hlnayana) the doctrine of 
Dharma-tathata also has been preached, but not clearly 
enough, while in the Prajnaparamita-sutras it has been 

1 Paficavirafiati-PrajiiSpflrmnita-Butra, fasciculi 83, t.e., Yuoh Bundle, Vol. 2 
p. 52a, Chinese Triptyaka, 
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clearly explained. Therefore, in them we easily get a 
real penetration into the doctrine.” 1 

In the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra-upodesa 2 of Vasu- 
bandhu we meet with a similar idea. In the said 
upadesa, Yasubandhu has given seventeen different names 
of Mahay ana 8 of which the fourteenth one is “ Sfltra in 
which the doctrine of One Vehicle has been preached ” or 
(ekayana-upadesa-sutra). 

As a further explanation of the fourteenth name we 
hare the following from Yasubandhu : — 

“ The name is so, because the doctrine embodied in it 
fully explains and indicates the reality of Supreme 
Perfect Enlightenment. But the doctrine of Two-fold 
vehicle or (dvivana) is not the perfect reality.” * 

The above quotations clearly indicate the two 
different characteristic doctrines to be met with in the 
Buddha’s preachings. Next, we understand that the 

1 Pra j fiftpHram ita-sistra , 68 Fasciculi, t.e , Wang Bundle, Vol 4, p 4a, Chinese 
Tripitaka 

a Wang Bundle, Vol. 6, pp. 59 b-a, Chinese Tripitaka. 

» Seventeen different names of MahftySna are — 

(1) “Sutra on tlie immeasurable meanings ” or ( AmitSrtha-sutru). 

(2) “ Most excellent sutra ” or (Uttama-sutra). 

(3) Mahavaipulya sutra. 

(4) “ Doctrine which was preaclied for Bodhisattva '* 

(5) “JThe doctrine which is being protected by Buddhas.” 

(6) “ Esoteric doctrine of Buddha ” 

(7) “ The Pitaka of all Buddhas ” or (Sarva BuddhfinSiij Pi taka). 

(8) “ The Esoteric place of all Buddhas ” or (Sarva Buddhtfnftm guhya. 

s^hftnach). 

(9) “The sutra which relatos the birth of All Buddhas.” 

(10) “ Sacied place of All Buddhas.” 

(11) “ The wheel of the Law which is being turned by All Buddhas ” 

(12) Sarva BuddhftnSm dhlradhitu. 

(13) Sarva BuddhSnam upJyakauSalya sutra. 

(14) Ekay&na upadesa sutra. 

(15) Paramttrtha s than am. 

(16) Saddharmapuntjarika. 

( 17 ) Uttama dharma. 

The Sanskrit restoration of above names is purely personal, 

t Wang Bundle. Vo]. 6, p. 59a of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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Phenomenological doctrines were being preached according 
to men’s requirements and capabilities, but that was not 
the real doctrine ; while the Introspectional and Ontolo- 
gical doctrines explained in the light of the Buddha’s 
independent self-perception was only real and final. 

Thus, from the above we understand clearly, that the 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
existed even in his lifetime and that was the only real 
doctrine from his own point of view. 

II. Let us, then, consider historically our next 
point and see how the Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines had been developed after his 
parinirvana by a set of brilliant disciples and followers. 
To discuss this point, it will be necessary to know at 
first in what Sutras, the Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines have been recorded. For this 
purpose again, it is better to speak here of the classifi- 
cations and systematic division of Buddhism made by 
great Chinese Buddhist scholars, during the period from 
the fifth to ninth centuries A.D., so that we may 
understand what sort of Sutras were put under the 
Mahayanic division. According to Chinese Buddhist 
history, during the period from the time of the Sui- 
dynasty to that of the Than-dynasty, i.e., from 581-906 
A.B., 1 Nine Buddhist Schools w ere established in China. 
Among them, “ the Three sastra schools,” “The Thin-thai 
school,” “ The Avataiiisaka school,” and “ The Dharma- 
lak?aiia school ” came under the Mahayana head. 2 And 

1 In this period Buddhism was in a most flourishing condition in China, so it has 
been rightly Called, “ The blossoming a$>o of Buddhism.” 

a Niue schools Mere the following : (of which four ha\e already been reft*: red to) 

(1) “ The Puie land sect.” 

(2) “ The DhySna sect.” 

(3) “ The Montra sect.” 

(4) “ The Abhidharma sect.” 

(5) “ The Vinaya sect.” 

Of the above, again, the first three Mere Mabaj-ffnic and the last two Hinayftnic. 
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Cia-Sian-ta-sh’, C’-co-ta-sh, Hhien-shen-ta-sh’ and Hiuen- 
thsang were the respective founders or systematizers 
of these schools. Be it remembered, however, that, they 
all made classifications of Buddhism according to their 
own standpoint. However, on the whole, all their 
classifications agree equally on main points. All of them 
made both a periodical, as well as a doctrinal, classification 
of Buddhism. 

Hirst, three different periods of the Buddha’s preaching 
are recognised by all .—In the ‘ First period,’ that is to say, 
just after three w'eeks of his Enlightenment, the Buddha 
preached the doctrine embodied in the Avsjtariiska-sutras 
which he put forth in order to test the people, thereby 
to understand whether Ontological doctrines will be 
appropriate for them or not. These sutras, later on, were 
eventually regarded as the most important records of the 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception, and necessarily of 
great value as Mahayana sutras. But Buddha soon found 
that the people were too ignorant to understand such 
/profound doctrines. Therefore, he changed at once his 
intention and had recourse to a new method and began to 
preach ‘ Four, Again as ’ (i.e., Four Nikiyas in Pali) quite 
in keeping with men’s capacity. The doctrines herein em- 
bodied w r ere ‘Expedient doctrine’ (upaya-upades'a). This 
is the * Second__period ’ : — In course of time, Buddha 
came to learn that those people w r ere then more advanced 
in their mental culture so that it was high time for him 
to preach his Introspectional and Ontological doctrines. 
Thus, then, this ‘ Third period ’ was reserved and kept 
aside to preach, when the right time would arrive, his 
true perception as contained in the Prajnaparamita-sutras, 
Mahavaipulya-sutras, Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, as well 
as Mahayana-Mahaparinirvana-sutras. 

Of the above three periodical divisions, the first was 
simply a trial stage. So that, really speaking, his actual 
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pleaching was covered by the last two periods. This 
periodical classification of the said Chinese scholars is 
quite on a par with the statement in AmitSrtha-sfltrft 
alluded to above, as well as Saddharmapundartka-satra. 
It is beyond doubt that the classifications of the Chinese 
scholars were based upon the statements on the AmitSrtha 
and Saddharmapundarlka-sutras of Mahay ana. 

Next, let us briefly state the Chinese classification 
of doctrine of Buddhism. They made a two-fold 
division on the whole. The doctrines embodied in 
the so-called ‘ Four Agamas ’ have been variously 
called ‘ Triyana doctrines,’ ‘ Expedient doctrine ’ ‘ The 
Doctrine which was set forth according to peoples on 
capacity.’ Later the generic name * Hinayana ’ was 
applied to it. While the doctrines preached in the Third 
period with that of the Avatamsaka-sutras (which Buddha 
put forth as a test in the First period) were called the 
‘ True doctrine ’ which later on came to be known as 
‘ Mahayana.’ 

Of the above mentioned two-fold classification, the 
‘ periodical one ’ is very important for our present purpose. 
Because, from these statements we come to know clearly 
that the Mahayana sutras ; Avatamsaka, Prajiiaparamita 
Saddharmapundarxka and Mahaparinirvana sutras were 
the records of Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines. This was our main point of inquiry and here 
we arrived at the right point. ' ^ 

If Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
came to be recorded in the Mahayana sutra-form, then, to 
be quite logical, it should not be said that this doctrine 
did exist in the Buddha’s life-time, because, from the 
historical point of view, these Mahayana sQtras came to 
exist undoubtedly after Buddha’s ParinirvSna and so-called 
‘Four Nikayas ’ or ‘Agamas’ are only regarded as 
authentic records in comparison with later MahSyftnie 
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siltras. Not only that, it is for the first time that we 
meet with the names of those Mahftyana-siltras in 
Nagarjuna’s Prajfiaparamita-sastra the commentary on 
PrajnaparamitS-sufcra. Therefore, it can be said without 
hesitation, that those Mahayana-sQtras came to being at 
the time of, or some time before NagSrjuna. We have 
another inter-related statement on this matter, in Para- 
mfirtha’s commentary on the Nikaya-avalambana-s&stra 
(Pu-Chih-I-lun) of Vasumitra, E and as its epitome we 
have the following : — 

“ During two hundred , years after Buddha’s 
Mahaparinirvana, three schools sprang up from the 
Mahasanghika, namely ; (i) Ekavyavaharika, (//) Lokot- 
tara-vada, (iii) Kaukkutika. And the cause of this 
separation was at first, Mahadeva, the leader of the 
Mahasanghikas who dwelt in Angottara country in the 
North of Rajagriha. There he preached the doctrine of 
Avatamsaka, Prjnaparamita-sutras, etc. At that time, 
two parties seceded from the main Mahasanghika 
school on account of Mahadeva’s preaching. Because 
some of them believed in that doctrine, they together 
formed one party ; while others did not agree and they 
made up another party.” If we take this, as an authentic 
statement, then we can say at once that some of the 
Mahayana sQtras were existing in the time of the 
Second Council, held a hundred years after the Buddha’s 
Parinirvapa at Vaisall. But undoubtedly, from the 
historical point of view or from the point of time, 
MahSy&na sutras came into being definitely not before,', 
but after, Buddha’s death. At the same time it cannot 
also be said that Buddha’s, Ontological perceptions Qr, 


1 See Appendix. * 

? This original commentary has been lost, and I culled this statement from ft 
quotation in * San-ron*gen-gi,’ Vol. I, p. 51 (in Ghinese). 
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those Mahayanic doctrines (in their s ultra-form) were 
existing in. Buddha’s lifetime. 

Here, we find the definite reason why we have termed 
Mahay ana Buddhism as ‘ Developed form of Buddhism.' 

Thus in the course of the above long discussion we 
have tried to show clearly the validity of two different 
positions regarding the Buddha’s Ontological perceptions 
or Mahayana Buddhism. First, the Ontological doctrines 
had been existing in the Buddha’s lifetime. Second, 
the said doctrines waited to be developed or manifested 
only after the Buddha’s death. My attempt has been 
to show that both the statements are correct as they stand 
by themselves as historical facts. Because from the 
historical point of view ‘ Ontological doctrines ’ (or Ma- 
hayana Buddhism) are Developed form of Buddhism and 

* Phenomenological doctrines ’ (or Hlnayana Buddhism) 
only are Original Buddhism. But from the standpoint 
of idea or perception we cannot deoy the existence 
of Mahayanic doctrines or ‘ Ontological perception ’ in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. Not only that, we may go a step 
further, and say that in his lifetime, the Buddha preached 
such doctrines among his advanced disciples in the 
esoteric way. This is the reason, I think, why we meet 
even in the Pali Nikaya many passages which clearly 
indicate Buddha’s Introspectional perception. 

Let us now at the end of this section give a resumd 
of the whole discussion. We have learnt that the terms 

* Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ in their relation with one 
another have following senses : — 

Jl) The terms as expressing the relation between 

* Phenomenological perception ’ and ‘ Ontological percep- 
tion.’ This is from the point of Buddha's perception. 

(2) The terms as expressing the relation between 

* Expedient doctrines .’ and * True doctrines.’ This is fro •n 
the doctrinal point . 
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(3) The terms as expressing the relation between 
‘Exoteric doctrines’ and ‘Esoteric doctrines.’ This is 
from the point of Buddha's way of preaching. 

(4) The terms as expressing the relation between 
' Original Buddhism ’ and ‘ Developed form of Buddhism.’ 
This is from historical point of view. 

Now, we have to discuss “ By which early BudoMst 
school the Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines have been developed and transformed into thv' 
Mahay ana Buddhism as generally called. This question 
we shall take up in the next section. 
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preach the doctrine only by his Phenomenological 
perception. Therefore, as I have already stated, he 
hesitated to reveal his Ontological perception to the mass. 
We know this also, that his Phenomenology had been 
preached in his lifetime through ‘ Pour noble truths ’ 
and among them he has dealt chief^ and minutely with 
4 Suffering ’ (dubkha) and ‘ Tts-cause ’ (duhkha-samudaya). 
Again, in order to make clear the former, he laid special 
stress upon what we call ‘Threefold-doctrine,’ namely: 
‘All is impermanent’ (sai varh-anityam), ‘All is 
suffering’ (savvam-duhkhaih), and * All is without ego’ 
(sarvam-anatmam). And as regards the latter he dwelt 
upon what is called ‘ Twelve-linked chain of causation ’ 
(dvadasa-pratitya-samutpada). The ‘path leading to 
its extinction ' (Duhkha-nirodha-marga) has also been 
pointed out by the enumeration of the ‘ Eightfold noble- 
path ’ but he did not try to explain ‘ Its suppression ’ 
(dubkha-nirodha) or in other word ‘Nirvana’ fully and 
well. 

Because, though it hears a negative sense, yet it 
suggests an Ontological idea. And if he tried to deal 
minutely with this point, just in the same way as he 
did with the other three points, he would have to explain 
fully his Introspection a 1 perception on Ontology which, 
however, was not favourable to the time and social 
condition then existing, 'ihis is the reason, I think, 
why his explanation on the ‘ Nirvana ’ was very scanty. 
In a word, Buddha, in his lifetime, has only shown to 
people the ‘ way to salvation ’ but not the real stage of 
salvation itself which he realised through his Introspec- 
tional perception. Of course, as a matter of fact, this ‘ way 
to salvation ’ is the most important matter from religious 
standpoint. Because, without this, men can never 
realize themselves. And again, without such realization, 
they cannot obtain true perception and real salvation. 
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This is the very reason why Buddha’s movement 
is regarded as the most important one and the most 
excellent religious revolution India has ever seen. 
From my point of view, Buddha’s movemnt gave a new 
life and new light t^India’s religious thought. Therefore, 
it is not wrong to hold that his movement was the real 
centre in the history of India’s religious and philosophical 
thought. However, from the point of Buddha’s 'In tros- 
pectional perception, this Phenomenological doctrine 
was only a means or expedient doctrine (upaya-dharma) 
but not the reality itself. Here, a difficult question may 
arise: if Buddha’s original teachings or doctrines 
mainly dealt with the Phenomenological perception, how 
then can we understand his Introspeciional and Ontologi- 
cal doctrine upon the cosmic existence, etc. Of course, 
there is no positive and external statements regarding 
this point except a ratiocination. Therefore, if cosmic 
existences, from the point of view of Buddha’s Pheno- 
menological perception, are ‘Impermanent,’ and ‘Suffer- 
ing,’ and ‘Without ego.’ then from the Ontological point 
of view which is quite opposite of the former, they 
should be ‘ Permanent ’ ‘ Happy,’ and ‘With a great ego,’ 
— indicated throughout the Malmy fuia-mahaparinirvrma- 
sutra. 1 And the following statment of Saddharma- 
puijdarika-sutra is the exact indication of Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on cosmic existence : 

“ fasfH swfsrcrmm ^ i ” 5 

1 There are two kinds of MHhHpamnrvfiua -sutras in the Chinese translation of 
the tripitaka ; one deals with Buddha’s parinirvSnn, this may he called HInay&nic 
MahSparinirvffna-sutra con\ sponding with the Maliftparin ibbana-sntra in DIgha* 
Nik&ya of the Pali canon (see Nunjio’s catalogue, p. 136, No. 645 and p. 139, No. 
662). The other belongs to the MahayAna sutra. Though its title is the same with 
that of the Pali D. N. and its manner of writing is also about the same, that is to 
■ay, the teachings have been imparted by Buddha just before his parinirvAna for 
future’s sake, yet the idea contained in the - Q Fi t in is quite different from that of the 
Pali D. N. because, it deals with Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence as well as human life. (See Nanjio’s catalogue, p. 39, No- H4» etc.) 

* Saddharmapupdarlka Butra Part I, p. 53. 
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“They shall reveal the stability of the Dharma, its 
being subiected to fixed rules, its unshakeable perpetuity 
in the world.” 1 

In the Original form of Buddhism, there is no positive 
statement on such Ontological idea on cosmic existence 
as I have told before. However, we find references to 
such ideas in negative sense scattered throughout the 
Pali Nikayas which are regarded as embodying statements 
much akin to the Original Buddhism. 

lu the Samyutta-Nikaya it has been stated : — 

“ Yattha kho ftvuso na jayati na jlyati na mlyati na 
cavati na uppajjati, naham. tarn gamanena 
lokassa antarh liateyyaih dattheyyam patteyyan-ti 
vadamlti.” * 

“ Where, friend, one does not get born, nor grow 
old, nor die, nor -leave one sphere for another, nor get 
reborn : — that end of the world, I stiy, thou art not able 
by walking to come to know, nor to see, nor to arrive at .” 3 

In the Ahguttara-Nikaya also we find the same 
statement as above . 1 
Again, in the Sarny utta-Nikava : — 

“ Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vavo na gadhati, ato sara 
nivattanti, ettha vattani na vattati, ettha namanca 
rupanca, asesam uparujjhatiti.” B 

"Where the four elements that cleave, and stretch, 

And burn, and move no further .footing find. 

Hence ebb the flooding tides ; here whirls no more. 

The whirlpool ; here to utter ending comes 
This compound ihing of body and of mind.” 

■ S. B E., Vol. XVI, p. 53. 

* S. N., l'art I, p fil (8. N 23 6) 

* The Hook of the Kindred Sayings by Mrs. Rhys Davids, , Part I, p. 86. 

* A. N., Part, II, p. 48 (A. N. IV, 45). 

8. N., Part, I, p. 15 (1 3 7). 

8 The Book of the Kindred Ba^iugs, Parti, p 23 

This passage, according to me, may be rendered thus * — As water, earth, lire and 
air have no firm footing, so do the tides ebb and flow (t.e., have no firm footing), etc. 
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Again, in the TJdana : — 

“Atthi bhikkhive tad ayatanam, yattha n’eva pathav! 
na apo na tejo na vayo na akiisanancayatanam ... 
n’ayam loko na paraloko ubho candimasuriya, 
tad aharn bhikkhave n'eva agatim vadSmi na gatirii 
na thitim na eutim na upapattim, appatittham 
appavattam anarammanam eva tarii, es’ ev’ an to 
dukkhassa’ti.” 1 * * 

“ There is, O monks, a sphere where there is neither 
earth, nor water, nor heat, nor air, nor the endless 

atmosphere neither this world, nor another world, 

none of the sun and* the moon ; therefore, O monks, do 
I say that it is neither coming nor going, nor staying, 
nor sleeping, nor arising, hut that it is unstable, 
unchanging, without any support. This, verily, is the end 
of suffering.” - 

Again, in the same Udilna : — 

“ Yattlia apo ca patliavi vayo na gadhati, 
fia tattha sukka jotanti, adicco nappakasati, 
na tattha candiina bhati, tamo tattha na vijjati, 
yadaca attanavedi muni monena bralimap.o, 
atha rupa arupa ca sukha dukkha pamuccatlti.” 8 

“ Where water, earth, heat or air enters not, the stars 
do not gleam there, nor does the sun shine, nor the moon 
and darkness exists not. When the Brahmana becomes 
a sage by silent meditation and realises his own self, he 
becomes quit of form and formless-ness^ of happiness and 
suffering .” 8 

Again, in the Dlgha-Nikaya : — 

“Vinfmanam anidassanam anantam sabhatopaharh, 
Ettha apo ca patfcavl tejo vayo na gadhati. 

1 UdSna, VIII. I. 

r * Translated bj iny colleague Mr. Sailcndranath Mitra. ALA. 

* Udtuia, I, p. 9. 
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Ettha dighanca rassauca an mil thulam subhasubhaih, 
Ettha namauca rupauca asesam xiparuj jhati, 

Vinnanassa nirodheno etth’etam uparujjhatlti.” 1 

“ The intellect of Arahatship, the invisible, the endless 
accessible from every side : — 

* There is it that earth, water, fire and wind, 

And long and short, and fine and coarse, 

Pure and impure, no footing find 
Die out, leaving no trace behind. 

When intellection ceases they all also cease . 3 - 

Therefore, the sense of * Nirvana 5 in the Original form 
of Buddhism is 4 incomposite ’ (asankhata), c unweakened 5 
(ajajjara), 4 stable 9 (dhuva), ‘eternal’ (amata). So, it 
should he ‘ peaceful 5 (khemaj as well as ‘ calm ’ (santa) ; 
then it must be ‘final’ (parayana) and ‘true’ (sacca). 3 
So, we should not think that ‘Nirvana’ is extinction 
of something, hut eternal reality of cosmic existence, 
which is really difficult for human language to express in 
the positive sense. Moreover, in the Plien omenological 

1 D. N , Vol I., p 223 (D N. II. Kovaddha) 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Part I , pp 413-484. 

It is very interesting to state hero that the idea of Buddha’s Ontological perception 
m negative aspects on Nirvana, hh stated above, corresponds exactly with that of 
some Upanishadas. In the Katha, V, 10, Mun<jUka, IF, z, 10, and Svetftsvatara, VI, 
14, the following passage is recorded — 

“ *J«ff wrffT, *T ^55 nrem, 

front wiPw, irats*r*ifa: ? 
ntn wi5»W3«!fn 
n« «n«i famfn 1 ” 

The idea as well as the mode of expression are exactly the same as noted above. 
In the Upanishadas this mode ot expression indicates the stage of ( absolute Brahman’ 
while in Buddha’s point of view, it indicates the state of Nirvfiha. From a perusal 
of such identical expressions as we come across in both, we may hold that in a 
certain sense Buddha’s Ontological perception on the ‘ cosmic existence ’ as well as 
on ’human life * does not surpass the ideas of the Upanishads But the difference 
between them is the different way of realization ; that is to say, the way of realiza- 
tion of Upanishadas is philosophical, while Buddha’s way is a religious one. 

8 S, N , Part IV, pp. 369-373 (Asahkhataiii). 
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doctrine of Buddha (original form of Buddhism), it 
was not his aim to deal with the positive aspect of 
Nirvana. This is why Buddha used simply the term 
Nirvana from the negative point ol view. So it is said 
in the Udana : — 

“ No ce tam bhikkhave abhavissa ajataiii abhutam 
akatam asanikhatam nay id ha jatassa bhutassa katassa 
sankhatassa nissaranaiii pannayetha ? ” 1 

“ If, O monks, that were not unborn, non-existent, 
not made, not compounded, would not the dissolution 
of the existent, the made, the compounded be comprehen- 
sible ? ” 2 

Again, in the Kathavatthu : — 

“ Sabba-dhammanarii tathata asankhata, nibbanam 
taiiam, lenarii, saranaih, parayanam, aocutaiii, amatam 
nibbanam, asaiikhatam.” 

“Nibbilna is the deliverance, the safety, the refuge, 
the highest path, the stability, the eternal cessation, the 
unfathomable.” 

So, it can, unmistakably, be held that the sense of 
‘ Nirvapa’ is consistent with the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception. Here we should bear 
in mind one thing which is of vital importance in 
understanding Buddha’s doctrines as well as Developed 
form of Buddhism — that whenever Ontological ideas are 
expressed in the negative way,, it is always done by the 
denial of all phenomenological existence ; the case of 
‘ Nirvaija ’ here is also the same. Such expression is 
found not only in the Buddhism but also in Vedantism, 
wherein ‘ Nirguna Brahmana ’ has been expressed always 
in the negative by the term * neti neti neti.’ Thus the 
Ontological aspect in the Original form of Buddhism is 

1 Udftna VIII, 3 ; and Iti-vuttaka. 43. 

* Translated by my colleague, Mr. Suileudranath Mitra, M.A. 

• Kathftvatthu, Vol. II, p. 5S3. 
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found always in the state of denying or annihilating 
phenomenological existence. So it is said in the 
Suttanta : — 

“ Ye te suttanta Tatliagata bhasita gambhlra gambhl- 
rattha lokuttara suhnattapatisarhyutta, tesu bhaiinamanesu 
na sussissanti, na sotarn odaliissanti, na annScittaih 
upatthapessanti, na ca te dhammam uggahetabbam pariya- 
punitabbaiii mafmissanti.” 1 

“ Those suttantas uttered by the Taihagafa, deep, deep 
in meaning, not of the world, dealing with the void, 
to these when uttered, they will not listen, they will not 
lend a ready ear, they will not bring to them an 
understanding heart, they will not deem those doctrines 
that which should he learnt by heart, that which should 
be mastered.” 2 

So, it is not strange that in the time of Buddha, 
Nigrodha paribbajaka used to designate Buddha’s doctrine 
by the term 4 Sunnagara-hata-pnna ’ or ‘the perception in 
the wisdom of emptiness .’ 3 

Now we find that in the Prajhaparamita-sQtras, such 
negative aspect of Buddha’s Ontological perception is 
clearly expressed. The idea of ‘ Sanskrit-sunyata,’ 
4 Asanskrita-sunyata ' and 4 Atyanta-sunvata,’ embodied 
therein, is nothing but concrete explanation of Buddha’s 
Ontological perception in the negative. This point has 
been clearly pointed out in the Madhyamika-sastra by 
Nagarjuna who was the systemizer of tjie sutra thus : — 

44 The real state of dharma is like Nirvana, indescrib- 
able, incomprehensible, without birth or death, it is 

* S. N , Part II, p 267. 

2 The Book of the Kindred, Sayings, II, p. 179. 

1 ]5. N., Vol. Ill, p. 38. Udumbarika Rlhotmda suttanta. 

■* Madhyamika-Bilstra, chap XVIII, karika 7- 
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beyond the reach of thought or language for it is 
absolute.” 

The Prajnaparamita-sutras themselves, as we know, 
deal with Buddha’s Ontological perception. This can 
be understood even from the meaning of the term 
‘ Prajfiaparamita.’ Etymologically, ‘ Prajfiaparamita ’ 
means the highest or .the absolute wisdom of Buddha 
(which he obtained under the Bodhi-tree). Of course 
Buddha’s perception has bearing on tw o aspects — negative 
and positive — as has been referred to, many times, in 
the previous discussion. The ‘&unyata’ idea of the 
Prajfiaparamita is its negative aspect w hile the ‘Dharma- 
tathata’ idea of it is the positive one. 1 However, the 
main treatment of the Prajnaparamita-sutras w r as 
concerned w 7 ith the exposition of the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception. And the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Nagarjuna is the systematized doctrine of this 
negative idea. 

Now', it is clear enough from the above statements, 
that Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence can be identified with the Mahayana doctrine 
or the Developed form of Buddhism in the negative 
aspect. Nay, we venture to go a step further and say 
that both the said ideas are not only identical but 
originally they were one and the same in the Buddha’s 
perception. 

Our next enquiry, then, is to find out the relation 
between Buddha’s Ontological perception and the doctrine 
of the Mahayana sutras so far as their positive aspect is 
concerned. 

1 The positive nspect of Prnjfiffporaniita-sutrng or Buddha's Ontological perception 
h&8 been clearly and fully expressed in concrete form in the Saddhnrmapundarika- 
sutra. The Prajfifipfira mi tfi -sutras themselves attempt to make us understand the 
existence of the positive aspect of Buddha’s Ontological perception. While the 
Saddharmopnmjarika-hfitra attempts not only to make us updeistand its existence 
but at the same time realise it in our life, 
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As we know from the above discussion, in the Original 
form of Buddhism, speaking generally, Buddha expressed 
his Ontological ideas in the negative. But occasionally, 
we came across even certain positive aspect of his 
Ontological idea in the Pali Nikavas. For example, in 
the Samyutta Nikftya : — 

Ekayano ayam maggo sattanam visuddhiya, sokapari- 
devanam samatikkamava dukkhadomanassanam atthanga- 

maya hayassadhigamiiya nibhanassa sacchikiriy&ya ” 1 2 * 

“ There is the one way to this path which exists for 
the pui*ificat.ion of beings, for the overcoming of grief and 
lamentation, for doing away with sorrow and dejection, 
for the attainment of the knowable and the realisation 
of Nibbana.” 8 

Again, in the same Nikaya: — 

“ Jatipaccaya bhikkhave jaramaranaiii, uppada 

va Tathagatanam aimppada vil Tathagatanam, thita va sa 
dhatu dhammatthitata dhammaniyiimata idapaecayata, tarn 
Tathagato abhisambujjhuti, ahhisameti, abhisambujjhitva 
abhisametva acikkhati, deset i pafinapeti, patthapeti 
vivarati vibhajati uttaulkaroti passatati eaha.” :1 

“Conditioned by rebirth is decay and death 

whether. Brethren, there be an arsing of Tathagatas, 
or whether there be no such arising, in each this nature 
of things just stands, this casual status, this casual 
orderliness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning 
that the Tathagata is fully Enlightened, that he fully 
understands. Fully Enlightened, fully understanding he 
declares it, teaches it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, 
explains, makes it plain, saying ; Buddha ! Conditioned 
by this, that comes to he.” 4 


1 S. N., Part V, pp. 107, 185, and A. N., Ill, p 314 

2 Translated by my coilengue, Mr. Sailondrariath Mitra, M.A. 

* S. N., Part IT, p 25 

4 The BooIcb of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 21. 
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This idea is exactly the same with that of ‘ Dharma- 
tathata ’ as expressed throughout the Praj naparamita- 
sutras, which reveals the expression of the positive aspect 
of the doctrine. We find, moreover, in one of the same 
sutras the following passage : — 

“ Every existence (sarva-dharma) is ' all sunyata.* 
Therefore, there is nothing to recognize (asamjna), 
nothing to entreat (apramahitaiii), nothing to produce 
(anuppado), nothing to decay (anirodha). 't herefore, all 
existence is originally calm (svabhava-nirvana). Whether 
the Buddha come to this world or not, such a character 
of all existences (Dliarma-laksana) is permanent.” 1 

At the very sight of the above passage, we can 
understand how exactly the idea expressed in it 
corresponds to that of the above quoted Nikaya passages ? 
However, the positive idea of the Ontological perception 
has been fully manifested in the Saddharmapupdarlka- 
sutra. So the Upayakausalya-parivarta of the same sutra 
states : — 

“ wfiwfH wnthnwrat ^ i ” 2 

“ The stability of the Dharma, its being subjected to 
fixed rule, its unshakable perpetuity in the world.” * 

The idea expressed here is exactly the same as that of 
Samyutta-Nikaya and the Prajnaparamita passages, quoted 
above. But more complete expression of it is found in 
the Tathaga tay uspra mana- pari var ta in the Saddharma- 
pundarlka-sutra : — 

min: u 

1 Chinese translation of Mabaprajftfipftrnniitrt-suti’a, Hoang Bundle, Vol. X. p. 60, 

Chinese Tripitaka 

* Saddharmapniularika-suiru, Part I, p. 53. 

» S. B. E., Vol. XYI, p- 63. 
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“ When creatures behold thi^ world and imagine that 
it is burning, even then my Buddha-field is teeming with 
gods and men. 

“ They dispose of manifold amusements, kotis of 
pleasure gardens, p ilaces, and aerial cars; (this field) is 
embellished by hills of gems and by trees abounding 
with blossoms and fruits. 

“ And aloft gods are striking musical instruments and 
pouring a rain of Mandaras by which they are covering 
me, the disciples and other sages who are striving after 
enlightenment. 

‘‘So in my field here, everlasting ; but others fancy 
that it is burning.” 2 

Again, in the Mahayaua Mahaparinirvana-sutras which 
are regarded as belonging to a later composition in 
consideration of the Saddliarmapundarlka-sutra and 
Prajfiaparamita-sutras, this positive Ontological perception 
of Buddha assumes concrete form in the terms * Nitya ’ 
or permanent, ‘sukha’ or happy and ‘ Atma ’ or Ego, as 
opposed to the terms ‘ Anitya ’ ‘Duhkha ’ and * An atma ’ 
of the Original form of Buddhism. 

Thus, the Buddha’s Ontological perception on cosmic 
existence has been proved clearly to bear a close identity 
with the doctrine of Mahayaua sutras so far as positive 
sense is concerned. 

(6) The relation between the Buddha’s Ontological 
perception upon his own personality and Mahayana 

Buddhalogy. 

The Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence and its relation with the doctrine of MahS.yana 

1 SaddharmnpuridftHka-suti-a, pp. 324-5. 

2 S. B. E., Vol. XXI, pp, 308-9. 
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sQtras have been discussed above. Our duty now will be 
to see what relation can be found between Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on his * own personality ’ and 
Mahayana ‘ Buddhalogy.’ Before proceeding with the 
discussion, we should bear in mind, that from the 
Buddha’s standpoint, there is no Buddhalogy. For, 
•so-caLled Buddhalogy pertains to Buddha’s personality 
itself. And his perception on his own personality 
turned out later on to be ‘ Buddhalogy ’ among his 
desciples. 

As we know from the scriptures, the culminating 
moment of his meditation is the moment of the solution 
of questions regarding the truth of reality and at the 
same time the moment of the attainment of the said 
truth is the moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment. At that 
very moment he obtained not only ontological perception 
upon cosmic existence, but at the same time he understood 
the real characteristic of his own personality. '1 hereupon, 
the man Siddhartha, the son of Suddhodana discovered 
himself no more as such, but as father of all no more 
as such ordinary human being but the ‘ Jina of all ’ 
(sabbabbibhu), the ‘ Knower of all ’ (sabbavidu). So it is 
said in the Suttanta : — 

“ Sabbabhibhu sabbavidu’ham asmi. 

Sabbesu dhammesu anupalitto. 

Sabbanjaho tanhakkhaye vimutte. 

Sayamabhinnaya kam uddiseyyam.” 1 

“ I am the all-conqueror, the all-knower, I am free 
from all conditions, I have left all, end am emancipated 
through the destruction of desire. Having attained to 
supreme wisdom by my own self, whom shall I point out 
(as my teacher).” 


1 M. N., Vo! I., p. 176. 
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This is because, at that very moment he himself found 
the truth, so it is said in the NikSya: — 

“Dhammam hi so bhikkhu passati. 

Dhammaiii passanto mam passati.” 1 

“ One who understands the dhamma, also understands 
me and one who understands me, also understands 
dhamma.” 

The said absolute truth is eternal. Therefore, from 
the above quotation it is clear that as soon as Buddha 
discovered himself harmonized with Dharma or absolute 
truth, that very moment, through his Introspectional 
perception he realised for the first time, his own 
personality also to be eternal, having no beginning 
and no end (anadi-ananta). Over and above that 
perception he also, at that very moment, penetrated into 
the truth that he was originally possessed of Buddha-hood. 
The idea of the oneness of both Buddha and Dharma is 
the basis of the conception of ‘ Dharma-kaya Buddha ’ 
and the historical Buddha, thereby, becomes the 
‘ Nirmana-kava Buddha * and finally these two combined 
together from what is called the ‘ Sambhoga-kaya 
Buddha.’ 

Regarding the Buddlialogy of Mahayanism we have 
already entered into a discussion where the relation 
between the Mahasanghika and Mahsyana sutra 
conception upon the Buddha-kaya has been dealt with. 
So it is needless to re-state it fully here again. However, 
in order to make clear the point in issue a slight touch 
should be made. 

As we know, in the Mahasanghika Buddhalogy the 
‘ Tri-kaya ’ conception already existed in the bud and it 
began to bloom in the A vatamsaka- sutras and fully 
blossomed into flower in the Tatbagatayugpramana 

1 Itivuttaka, 92 (p. 9X). 

u 
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parivarta of Saddharmapupdarlka-stitra. So it has been 
said here : — 


“ ttwhirt: ^sfrf?r i 

nm*m: *rft fwr i 
qftflwi Vn**«rf?l i ” 1 


“ The Tathagata then, young men of good family, does 
what he has to do. The Tathagata who so long ago was 
perfectly Enlightened is unlimited in the duration of his 
life, he is everlasting. Without being extinct, the 
Tathagata makes a show of extinction, on behalf of those 
who have to he educated .” 1 2 


Thus, we arrive at a clear* identification between the 


Buddha’s perception on his own personality and Mahayana 
Buddhalogy. 


IV. — Inter-relation among the Buddha's Ontological 
perception and doctrines of the Mahasanghikas 
as well as of Mahayana sutras regarding human 
life and their points of agreement . 

In the previous sections II and III, we have dealt 
with the relation subsisting between the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception and the conception of Mahasan- 
ghika schools as well as that of Mahayana sutras regarding 
cosmic existence and Buddhalogy. And there we have 
also pointed out their agreement. 

In this section, we shall have to discuss the conception 
of the ‘ human life ’ as they exist in the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception, doctrines of Mah&sapghika school 
as well as that of Mahayana sutras. 

The conception of * human life ’ might have been 
explained in connection with the discussion of cosmic 
existence and Buddhalogy as noticed above. Because 


1 Saddhartnapu^arlka-sStra. Part IV, pp. 318-819. 

» 8. B. B., XVI, p. 802. 
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the ‘human life ’ is one of cosmic existences and conception 
of the same had already been revealed in the Buddha's 
Ontological perception through his personality as well as 
in Mahay ana Buddhalogy. 

However, I kept silence on this point in cause of 
my previous discussions through fear of digressions. 
Therefore, I denote this special section in order to make 
the point clear. 

First of all, we should bear in mind that the conception 
of ' human life ’ is one of the most important problems in 
Buddhism. This is because every religion and philosophy 
owes their origin in the question of ‘ What is man ’ ? 
Though there are many other ultimate questions as such 
— What is the world ? What connection has the 
man with the world ? Why man is born in the world ? 
What is the instinct of man ? What is the destiny of 
man ? Yet the question ‘ What is man ? ' is the most 
important one, for all other questions have a principal 
bearing upon it ; because had there been no men on earth, 
why then other question would arise ? So this question 
must be solved first, and with its solution, all other 
questions may be solved automatically. Therefore, it is 
no exaggeration to say that all the sages of India and 
other countries had been engaged in solving this question. 
Such was the case with Buddha also and his disciples. 
This is the reason why we attach much importance to this 
point. Moreover, the three problems regarding ‘ cosmic 
existence,’ ‘ Buddhalogy ’ and * human life ’ are of vital 
importance among the early eighteen schools of Buddhism 
and those of Mahay&na schools. And difference of 
opinions regarding these problems was the main cause 
of their separation. 

Let us see, first, what was Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on the ‘human life.’ As we know, at the 
moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment, he himself discovered 
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that he was no more an ordinary man but the Enlightened 
Buddha not only that, but at the same time he found his 
personality having no beginning, no end and even that he 
was originally Buddha. Such perception he obtained 
through the absolute truth. And again through this 
truth along with his Introspectional perception he also 
realised that all human lives too originally possessed 
Buddha-hood. If all human beings had not the germ of 
Buddha-hood, then it would have been quite impossible 
for human Siddliartha to attain Buddha-hood and there 
would also have been no way by which men could attain 
that Buddha-hood. The idea is like that of potatoes 
which can never produce rice nnd of rice which can never 
become potato. 

So, it has been stated in the Dlgha-Nikava : — 

“ Buddho so Bhagava bodhaya dhammaih deseti, 

Danto „ „ damathaya „ „ 

Santo „ „ samathaya „ „ 

Tinno „ „ taraiiaya „ „ 

Parinibbuto ,, parinibbanaya „ „ 1 

“ Enlightened is the Exalted One ; he teaches the 
religion of Enlightenment. Self- mastered is the Exalted 
One ; he teaches the religion of Self-mastery. Calm is 
the Enlightened One ; he teaches the religion of Calm. 
Saved is the Enlightened One ; he teaches the religion 
of Salvation. At peace is 'the Enlightened One ; he 
teaches the religion of Peace .” 2 

If human beings had not possessed the germ of the 
Enlightenment, then what was the necessity of Buddha 
to preach Enlightenment for them. Therefore, from 
the above statement, it can be held beyond doubt that 
the conception on the ‘ human life ’ in , the Buddha’s 

1 D. N., Vol. 55 (udumbarika). 

9 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 3, pp. 49-50* 
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Ontological perception was that of human beings 
possessing originally Buddha-hood. More concrete form 
of the same idea can be found in the Samyutta-Nikaya : — 
“Yec 1 abbhatita sambuddha. ye ca Buddha anagata, 
yo c’ etarahi sambuddho hahunnam sokanasano. 

Sabbe saddhammagaruno vihamsu viharanti ca. 

Atho pi viharissanti, esa Buddhana dhammata.” 1 

“ Those perfectly Awakened Ones that are past, the 
Enlightened Ones that have not been, and he that has 
become perfectly Awakened now, the dispeller of the 
misery of the many, all these preceptors of the Good Law 
existed, do exist and will exist — this is the nature of the 
Buddhas.” 2 3 

This statement indicates clearly that through the 
absolute truth, some realized their Buddha-hood in the 
past, some realize; it in the present, while others will 
realize it in future, thus showing that they were 
originally possessed of the germ of Buddha-hood. From 
the standpoint of the absolute truth, every one can be 
Buddha. 

Next, let us see what is the conception of the 
Mahasanghika school on the ‘ human life.’ In the Nikaya- 
bheda-dharmamati-chakra-sastra (or I-pu-tsum-lun-lun) 
by Vasumitra." It is stated : — 

“ The nature of mind (of being) originally was pure 
(vimala), but it has been encumbered by suffering which 
did not exist originally, therefore, the mind became 
impure.” 4 

This statement shows clearly that the original 
Mahasanghikas, the Ekavyavaharika, the LokottaravSda 

1 S, N”. 56. 24 (Part V, p. 403). The same expression we find in the 
PyajfiapSramite-sutia, p. 396, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

* Translated by my colleague Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. 

3 He is Vasumitra II and contemporary of King Kanishka II (about 140 A.D.). 

4 Toyo Daigaku Edition. Tokyo, p. 91. 
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and the Kaukkautika schools held that all individual 
beings originally were possessed of ‘ pure mind.’ The 
‘ pure mind * here signifies what is called * Buddha- 
sabhava’ of the Mahayana Buddhism ; that is to say all 
human lives originally possessed the ' nature of Buddha/ 
This idea is clearly expressed in the Mahayana- 
avatamsaka-sutra where it is said : — 

“ The mind (universal mind), Buddha and human 
life are one and the same.” 1 

Therefore, this Mahasahghika conception, more or 
less, indicates Buddha’s Ontological perception on the 
‘ human life ’ : and speaking generally, the conception of 
Mahasanghika can be identified with that of Buddha’s 
perception regaiding the problem at hand. 

Lastly, let us see what is the conception of Mahayana 
sutra on the same point. Regarding this, the Mahayana 
sutras, the Avatamsaka and Saddharmapundarika-sutras, 
are specially important. 

The very statement “ the mind (universal mind) 
Buddha and the human life are one and the same,” 
is the very expression of Avatamsaka-sutra on the idea. 
Again, throughout the same Sutras, we find such concep- 
tion that all human lives unite with ‘ Dharma-kaya,’ that 
is to say, human lives exist within the ‘ Dharma-kaya- 
Buddha.’ Therefore, it is not wrong to hold that in these 
Sutras Buddha’s Ontological perception on human lives 
has been manifested more clearly than the doctrines of 
Mahasanghika schools. But concrete form of this 
conception can be found only in Saddharmapup.darlka- 
sutra. It has been said there : — 




1 Tien Bundle. Vnl. 7, p. 57 B, of Chinese Tripi$&k&. 
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“ This, O Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, 
the sole purpose of his appearance in the world. Such 
then, Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, the lofty 
object, t^ie lofty aim of the Tathagata. Aud it is 
achieved by the Tathagata. For, Sariputra, I do show 
all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge ; I do 
open the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge, Sariputra ; 1 do firmly establish the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge, Sariputra ; I do lead the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge on the right part.” 2 

In the above statement, the conception of Mahayana 
Buddhism on the ‘ human life ’ reached its highest zenith 
and here again Buddha’s Ontological perception on the 
same point has been fully revealed. If all human lives 
had not possessed ‘ the nature of Buddha ’ as well as 
‘ Buddha-hood ’ originally, then how could the Buddha, 
as stated in the Sutra, show, open, establish, and lead to 
the * Buddha-knovvledge.’ Through the expression of this 
statement we therefore, come to know definitely that all 
human lives originally possessed * Buddha’s nature ’ as 
well as the germ of ‘ Buddha-hood.’ Thus, Buddha’s 
conception, the conception of Mahslsanghika school and 
the conception of Mahayana sutras on the * human life * 
has been shown to be nearly related. 

To sum up : in above three sections (II, III and IV), 
we have, after lengthy discussion, shown clearly a close 

1 Saddharmapap<JarIka-sutra, Part I, p. 40. 

• S. B. B., XXI, p. 40. 
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relation among the Buddha’s Ontological perception and 
the doctrines of Mahasanghika school as well as that of 
Mahayana sutras on the three points (/.<?., on cosmic 
existence, Buddhalogy, and human life). And at the 
same time we have found out their doctrinal identification 
also. Thafc is to say, Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological preception on the said three points, showing 
a close relation with the conception of Mahasanghika 
school and the doctrine of M!aliayana sutras on the 
same points. 

We can now arrive at a conclusion by holding that 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological • perception 
transformed into the form of Mahayana sutras and it 
manifested in the Mahayana doctrines by the men of 
Mahasanghika school and their lineage. And at the same 
time we understand this also that such Mahayana sutras as 
existed before the time of Nagarjuna were compiled by 
Mahasanghikas. Hence it will not be going far away from 
historical truth to bold that, man of Mahasanghika schools 
were ‘ forefather of the Mahay anisf .’ 

At the end of this section, I would like to remind you 
one important feature in the Mahayana sutras. Among 
the many Mahayana sutras, Prajuaparamita, Avatamsaka 
and Saddharmapundarika and the like are the most 
important as well as representative in character. Among 
them Prajnaparamita-sutras mainly reveal Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence, while Avtaihsaka-sutras mainly dwell upon 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
upon Buddha’s own personality as well as human life. 
And lastly, both the conception of cosmic existences and 
Buddha’s own personality as well as human lives has been 
again manifested fully and in concrete form, in the 
Saddharmapu^darlka-sutra. This is the reason, 1 think, 
why thi s Satra has been regarded as the heart of whole 
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Mahayana Sutras by the founders of various sects of the 
Buddhism in China and Japan from the ancient time. 


In Chart s. 


Buddha’s perception 


(On the cosmic 
existence) 

Manifested in the 
PrajfiaparamitS-sutras 


(On his own personality 
and human life) 

Manifested in the 
A vataihsaka-sutras 


Both fully dealt with in the 
S add 1 » a r mapu n <Jarlka-sut ra 
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CHAPTER III. 


Why did the men of *he Mahasanghika schools coin 
and use the terms Mahayana and Hlnaydna ? 

Let us now turn our attention to the main discussion. 
The terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ as I have told 
you, in the previous section, could not be of Hlnayana 
origin, but were undoubtedly coined and used by the 
Mahayanists. In the previous section, I have also 
discussed that the men of Mahasanghika schools, were fore- 
fathers of the Mahayanists, and Mahayana doctrines were 
made manifested and their Sutras were formed by them. 
This being so, we may hold that the terms * Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana ’ were for the first time coined and used 
by the Mahasanghikas. Hence the question necessarily 
arises, for what reason the men of Mahasanghika school 
coined and used those terms ? The reason is not far to 
seek. I may at once point out, that the conflict between 
the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasanghikas as regarding 
the superiority of their doctrines led to the coinage of 
these terms. 

According to the Southern as well as Northern records 
of Buddhism, it was the historical event, that even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime, disciples of the Buddha held different 
opinions on Buddha’s doctrine and in consequence a 
great conflict arose among themselves . 1 But at that 
time the conflict was limited to individuals only. It was 
for the first time, in the history of Indian Buddhism, 
that different opinions of different parties and different 
schools were afloat at the Vaisall Council, known in the 


1 About this point, I hare fully discussed in my * History of early Buddhist 
Schools’ in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part II. 
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.Buddhist history of India as the Second Council. And 
why these different parties and different schools came to 
the arena of Buddhism, will be all clear to us, if we 
understand the characteristics of both the schools. That 
is to say, the MahSsaiighika party was liberal and 
advanced, while the Sthavira party was conservative, 
who loyally stuck to the Original Buddhism preached by 
Buddha in general. Hence, their doctrines on the ‘ cosmic 
existence * and ‘ Buddhalogy,’ etc., must naturally be 
different. Consequently, they had always a conflict of 
opinion. The Mahasanghikas did not rest satisfied with the 
Phenomenological aspect of Buddha’s doctrine preached 
in general, but wanted to rightly manifest Buddha’s Intros- 
pectional and Ontological perception upon the * cosmic 
existence,’ ‘ Buddhalogy,’ as well as * human life.’ Such 
being the case, the conflict of the parties went on and 
at last, just one hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvana, 
actual separation was made at the Council of Vaisall on 
the questions (i) ‘ The ten different points ’ of Yinaya 
and ( ii ) 4 Bhadra’s five points ’ of doctrine. 1 

Owing to their conflict in Vaisall, the Sthaviras ex- 
communicated the Mahasanghikas, on the ground of 
their introducing heretical views into the Buddha’s 


1 According to the statements of the Southern school of Buddhism, ‘the ten 
points* of the Vinaya were only the cause of that separation between the Sthaviras 
and MahSsanghikas. But Northern records man tain that ‘the five points of Bhadra * 
were only the cause of that separation (Chinese records on the other hand state 
* M ah ff (leva's five points’ instead of ‘ Bhadra’s live points ’ but to me this is an error). 
I hold both to be real causes, because, their opinions must be differentiated on the 
1 Vinaja * as well as on the 4 doctrine ’ However, different schools state the cause 
according to their point of view. As to the reason of this, I would like to say that 
Sthaviras of Southern school belong to the lineage of the Yinaya-Bhanaka, while 
the Northern school of the Sthaviras belong to that of Sutra»BhSnaka. Therefore, to 
the former, the Vinaya is essential, so fur as the teachings of Buddda are concerned 
so they m&ntained the 4 ten points * of Yinaya as the only cause. While to the latter, 
the Sutra is essential, so they maintained the 4 five points’ of Bhadra as its only 
cause. About this point I have discussed fully in my 4 History of Early Buddhist 
Schools.* 
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doctrine. Not only that much, hut Sthaviras even called 
them by the bad epithet ' Adharma-vadin ’ (holder of the 
heretical doctrine) and * Papa-bhiksu ’ (sinful monk ). 1 
After the time of Vaisall, Mahasafighika school was getting 
into power and popularity among theBuddhist communities. 
But it pained them much to have had such epithets like 
‘ Adharma-vadin * and * PSpa-bhiksu.’ Henceforward, 
they harboured much rage upon Sthaviras, and began to 
search for such a term as could display the superiority 
of their own doctrine, on the one hand, and disparage the 
doctrine of their opponent, on the other. Many 
terms were invented by them, but none suited their 
purpose. After great exertion, they at last coined the 
terms ‘ Hlnayana ’ and ‘Mahayana,’ the former, they 
thought to be the fit epithet for their opponents Sthaviras, 
as serving their purpose, while the latter, conveying a 
sense of superiority, they reserved for themselves. 

Thus, the terms * Mahayana * and ‘ Hlnayana ’ came 
into being. 


1 DipaVaraSa. p. 36. Just the same expression we find in the Mahftvib«s*-fiastra 
of SarvOstivOdins (see Shou Bundle, Vol. 4, pp 96-98, of Chinese Tripifaka). 
Regarding this point we have a very interesting statement in the Mahayana Vinaya. 
We find there, many times, that “ If any one call Mah&yiinisl by the term 
‘Adharma-vadin,’ then it will be the greatest sin.” From this, it is evident that 
IfahCyanista were sometimes called by the term ‘Adharma-vadin’ by the 
HTnaytnists. 



CHAPTER IV. 


How the Mahasanghikas found out or coined the 
terms Mahayana and Hlnayana ? 

The terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana ’ are not met 
with in the Pali Nikayas nor in the Chinese translation of 
Buddhist Agamas which are regarded as the most trust- 
worthy of all extant records of the original form of Bud 
dhism. But these terms, on the contrary, have been used 
several times in Mahayana Sutras as well as Sastras, as I 
have already noted in the introduction. And 1 have also 
discussed in the previous section that these terms were 
coined and used by the men of Maliasanghika school. 
Here one thing, we should bear in mind, that every word 
has more or less, its history at its back. Therefore, such 
terms like * Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana ’ did not come 
into use all on a sudden ; they must have passed through 
a series of previous historical stages. As I have already 
said, the Mahasanghikas, before they could finally coin 
these terms, had to come across a good deal of similar 
other terms. So, our first duty is to find out the terms 
they used before the coinage of the terms * Mahayana’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana.’ Then we should see how they found out 
and which one was first used and which was next. 

If we look at Mahayana Sutras like Prajbaparamita, 
Avatamsaka and Saddharmapundarika-sutras which are 
regarded as the earliest existing ones among Mahayana 
Sutras before the time of Nag&rjuna, we find several 
terms like ‘ Ekayana,’ 1 ‘ Agrayana,’ 2 ‘ Anuttaravana,’ * 

1 See under the explanation of the term ‘ EkaySna/ 

* Saddharmapngdarfka- sutra, Part I, p. 61, Bibliotheca Buddhica Edition, and 
Ti’en Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 26 a, of Chinese Tripifaka. 

Ti’en Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 12a, Vol. 10, p. la, Vol. 10, p. 48a, of Chinese Tripifaka 
and Karnapug^arika-sutra, p. 67, (B. T. S. Edition, Calcutta). 
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‘ Uttamayana,’ 1 ‘ Paramayana ’ (Prathamayana or Srestfca- 
yana), 2 * ‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ * and ‘Buddhayana,’ as 
synonymous with the term ‘ Mahayana.’ Among the 
terms ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Buddhayana ’ 4 and « Bodhisattvayana ’ 
have been used more frequently than the other terms, 
and when the term * Ekayana ’ was used in the place 
where Buddha’s Ontological ideas have been expressed 
or in the place of the term ‘ Mahayana,’ then the 
corresponding terms ‘ Dviyana ’ or ‘ Triyana ’ were used 
in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological ideas 
have been expressed or in the place of the term Hlnayana. 
For example, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra it is stated 
thus : — 

fir *rr*r * firom ?f?rcr fir ^ranfii 

i ” 5 

“ There is, indeed, but one vehicle ; there is no second, 
nor a third, anywhere in the world.’’ 6 

The same statement occurs many times in the same 
Sutra, 7 And the terms * Anuttarayana,’ ‘ Prathamayana,’ 
‘Agrayana,’ ‘Paramayana’ and ‘Uttamayana’ are 
nothing but the synonyms of the term ‘ Ekayana.’ 
Similarly, when the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ were used in the place where Buddha’s Ontological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
Mahayana, then the terms ‘ Arhatyana,’ ‘ Sravakayana ’ 
were used in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
‘Hlnayana.’ We see also that the term ‘Ekayana,’ 


1 Lalita Vistara, p 142 (J R. A S , p 34, 1900). 

• J R. A S., p 33, 1900. 

• See under the explanation of the term 4 Bodhisattvayana.’ 

4 See under the explanation of the term ‘ Buddhayana.* 

• Part I, p. 46, of Bibliotheca Edition. 

8 S. B. B. f Vol. XXI, p. 46. 

Part I, pp. 48-49, pp. 76, 79, 8<i, Part II, pp. 18a, 189. 
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though sometimes indicates the same idea as expressed 
by the term ‘ Buddhayana,’ it mainly occurs where 
Buddha’s Ontological ideas on ‘ cosmic existence ’ are dealt 
with. On the contrary -where Buddha’s Ontological 
ideas on the ‘ human life ’ are mainly dealt with, the terms 
‘ Buddhayana ’ and Bodhisattvayana are used. But the 
term ‘ Mahayana * was indicative of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both ‘ cosmic existence ’ and ‘ human life ’ ; 
that is say, this term indicates the sense both of 
‘ Ekayana ’ and * Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 
Here we should bear in mind that the term ‘ Mahayana ’ 
as well as ‘ Hinayana ’ which occur in early Mahfty&na 
Sutras like Prajnaparamita and Saddharinapundarlka were 
not yet used in the sense of comparison as wo find them 
in the later Mahayana Sutras and Sastras which came to 
being about the time of Nagarjuna. Por example, in the 
Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, we find the term * Hinayana ’ 
only twice 1 and in the Chinese translation of Panca- 
vimsati-sahasrika-Prajnaparamita-sutra we find the term 
once only 2 but there the term was not used to serve the 
purpose of comparison. But in the Chinese translation 
of Suvikrantavikrami-paripriccha of Mahaprajnaparamita 3 
and Mahayana-parinirvapa-sutras 4 which are regarded as 
later composition, we find several times the terms 
* Mahayana * and ‘ Hinayana ’ used in the sense of 
comparison. Now it is clear that the terms ' Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hinayana ’ came into existence later than the terms 
‘Ekayana’ and ‘Buddhayana’ or Bodhisattvayana, etc. 

In my opinion, these terms were in vogue in the 
time of Nagarjuna. 


1 Part I, p. 60, and Part 2, p 147. 

* Yiich Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 43a, of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

* Yfioh Bundle, Vol. 8, pp. 67b, and 68a 

4 These sutras are included in the In Bundle, Vols. 6-9, where these terms hare 
been need many times 
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Our next enquiry then, is to find out the priority of 
these different terms that came into use before the 
coinage of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana.’ 
The terms ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Anuttarayana,’ * Vinayay&na,’ 
‘Brahmayana* and * Dhammayana,’ occur both in the 
Pali Nikayas and the Chinese translations of the four 
Agamas. Eor example in the Samyutta Nikaya it has 
been stated : — 

“ Ekayano’yam maggo sattanam visuddhiya.” 1 
“ This is the only path, the only course, that exists 
for the purification of the beings. 

Again, in the same Sutta : — 

“ Imass’ eva kho etam Ananda ariyass* atthangikassa 
maggassa adhivacanam Erahmayanamiti pi 
dhammayanamiti pi an u t ta ra-sangama v i j ay a iti 
pi.” 2 

“ O Ananda, the synonym of this Noble Eightfold 
Path is Brahmayana, Dhammayana and Tran- 
scendental Victory.” 

Again, in the same Sutta : — 

“ Etad attaniyam bhutam, Rrahniayanarn anuttaram, 
Niyyanti dhlra lokamaha, annadatthu jayam 
jayanti .” 3 

“ This is reflected in self, this is transcendental 
Brahmayana ; 4 the wise are led out of the world 
(by means of this yana) ; victory is sure and 
certain. 


1 S. N., Part V, pp. 167-168, p. 185, and A. N., Vol. Ill, p. 314. 

* 8. N., Part V, p. 6. 

» B. N., Part V, p. 6. 

4 Yasaa sadd ft ca pannaha||dhammft yutift sadft dhuram \\hir fsft mano yottaqi|| 
B&ti irakkasArathiH. 

Batho sIlaparikkharoi|Jh*Dttkkbo cakkaviriyo||upokkhft dhura-samAdhi||. 
anicchft parivlranaxp||. 

Abyapfido avihiqi6A||viveko yassa «vudhaip||titikkhft dliaiiimaBaiunSboj( yogak- 
khemaya vattati|| (S. N. part V. p 6). 
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In the Chinese translation of Samyuktagaraa-satra, 
we find the following passage corresponding exactly to 
the First Pali passage quoted above thus : — 

“ Here is the one Path, the only course that {Ekayana 
marga ) exists for the purification of all human beings.” 1 
Again, in the same Agama we meet with another passage 

which corresponds to the aforesaid Third Pali 
quotation, thus — 

“ O Ananda ! Saddharma Vinayayana , Devayana, 
Brahmayana can conquer of the army of the 
suffering. Listen to me and think of my words, 
what I am going to say to you, O Ananda ! what 
is that thing which has been called by the terms 
Saddharma Vinayayana, Devayana and Brahma- 
yana those which can conquer the army of the 
suffering ? That is nothing but the ‘ Eightfold 
noble margas.” 2 

Thus, we find the terms * Ekayana ’ and ‘ Anuttara- 
yana,’ etc., from the Pali Nikayas as well as from the 
Chinese translation of the four Agamas. And we should 
also remember that the terms ‘Ekayana’ and ‘ Anuttara- 
yana’ are met with in the Mahayftna sutras. So these 
terms are common to both the Original form of Buddhism 
and the Developed form of Buddhism. The connotation 
of the terms, however, is different in different forms of 
Buddhism. That is to say, in the Original form of 
Buddhism, it indicates only the ‘ Atthangika-magga ’ (the 
Eightfold noble path) or the ‘ Majjhima— patipada’ (the 
middle path). While in the Mahayana Sutras it indicates 
Buddha’s Ontological perception both on ‘ cosmic 
existence ’ and on ‘ human life.’ For example, in the 


* Shen Bundle, Vul. 8, p. Ha, p. 14a, p. 15 b of Chinese Tjripi**ke. 

* Shen Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 64a of Chineee Tripj>k*. 

16 
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Saddharmapundarlka-sutra it is stated thus : — 

“ g* * w n or f ironm 1 

tot * qt j«nfg fk*\ wlwfh #” 

qTqTOTOrofi? 1 

* 

TOi g qT*r f% *r?rq tu* toft 1%«r %to TOgrROi r ” 1 

And so do I reveal all those laws that are ever holv 
and correct from the very first. And the son of Buddha 
who has completed his course shall once be a -Tina. 

It is but my skilfulness which prompts me to manifest 
three vehicles ; for there is but one vehicle and one 
track ; there is also but one instruction by (lie leaders . 2 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ fwf?mn fg w to uwert wBrfro wk tot toisu i 
fkfgcg 3*1 Rgruffg^faff m” 3 

“ The line of the law forms an unbroken continuity 
and the nature of its properties is always manifest. 
Knowing this, the Buddhas, the highest of men, shall 
reveal this single vehicle.” 1 

The above quotation shows that the term ‘ Ekavana ’ 
indicates Buddha’s perception on cosmic existence. 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ srrftgw jtuthrwi *re?mi u«r %*nnfir gfro 

qroT*i i g froter m toH *t qtf tffwi i ” 5 

“ Sariputra, by means of one sole Vehicle, to wit, the 
Buddha- vehicle, Saripul ra, do I teach creatures the law ; 
there is no second Vehicle nor a third.” 11 

Above quotation shows the term ‘ Ekayana ’ points 
to Buddha’s perception on ‘ Human life.’ 

1 Saddharmapundarika-siitra, Part I, p. 48 

* S B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 48. 

3 Saddharmapugcjarlka-Biltra, Part T, p. 53. 

* S. B. E , Vol. XXI, p. 53. 

* Saddharraapundarlka-sutra, Part I, pp. 40, 42, 44. 

* S. B. Vol. XXI, pp. 40, 41, 43. 
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The same expression we find in the Praj naparamita- 
sutras. 1 

This being the ease, it became quite evident that the 
term * Ekayana ’ or ‘ Anuttarayana,’ etc., were used by 
Buddha’s immediate disciples. Not only that, but it may 
not be wrong to observe that such terms were used even 
in the lifetime of Buddha himself. 

(1) The term HI hay ana. 

Our problem here is to discuss how Mahasanghikas 
appropriated the. term ‘ Ekayana * for their own use. 
From what has been discussed above, we can easily 
imagine and come to the conclusion that as soon as the 
Mahasanghikas were excommunicated hy Sthaviras 
with such disparaging epithets as ‘ Adharma-vadiu ’ and 
' Papa-bhiksu,’ they began to seek for such a term 
whereby they could display the superiority of their own 
doctrine and disparage that of their opponents. But 
they could not find any other suitable term than 
the term ‘Ekayana.’ They found' it in the Original 
teachings of Buddha which were common to all of his 
disciples and followers at that time. They applied it to 
their own doctrine ; that is to say, they used it parti- 
cularly for the indication of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both ‘ cosmic existence ’ and ‘ human life.* 
And they thought it to be the most suitable term to 
distinguish themselves from their opponents so far as 
doctrinal superiority is concerned. On the other hand 
they called the Sthaviras by the name of ‘ Dviyana * 

1 “ wniwusi t” 

(Agfcs&hasrika-prajfiapdramitS-satra. p. 42 2, of Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

Again in the same Satra : — 

«r w*fh t fr trmsnrfa tmw n gsm : 

gppffVxV n” (The mmo satra, p. 139.) 
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with a view to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time afterwards the Mahasahghikas get 
themselves puzzled over the term ‘ Ekayana * as being 
common to both parties, indicating on one hand Buddha’s 
Ontological perception from their point of view, while 
expressing the idea of ‘ Eight-fold noble path * of the 
Original Buddhism as well as of the Sthaviras on the 
other hand. Therefore, they came to realise that the 
term was not so suitable as they first thought it to be. 
Hence, the MahasaAghikas once more began to search 
for another appropriate one. This time they invented 
the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 

(2) The terras Buddhayana and Bodhisattvayana. 

In the Pali Nikaya and the Chinese translation of 
the Pour Agamas, we find the terms * Ekayana,’ etc., but 
no mention has been made therein of the term of 
« Buddhayana ’ and * Bodhisattvayana’; while throughout 
the Mahayana Sutras particularly in the earlier ones, 
these terms are several times met with. So we can at 
once hold that as soon as the MahasaAghikas found 
that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ did not suit their purpose, 
they, after searching for a more appropriate one coined 
the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and * Bodhisattvayana.’ It 
would in this connection not be improper to say that the 
term ' Ekayana ’ was discovered at first and such terms 
as ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ were invented 
next, while the ‘ Mahayana ’ was the last term that they 
could adopt and apply for themselves. The terms 
* Buddhayana’ and Bodhisattvayana ’ which they preferred 
to * Ekayftna * were invented and applied by them to 
indicate the superiority of their doctrines, or in other 
words, they applied these terms to indicate Buddha’s 
Ontological percepti *ns, calling at the same time the 
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doctrines of the Sthaviras by the terms * Arhatyana ’ 

' Sravakayana * indicative of their inferiority. For 
example, the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra states thus : — 

i” 1 

“ The best and the most excellent vehicle in the whole 
of the threefold world is the Buddha- vehicle magnified 
by the Sugatas.”* 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

snftga awow rawt i” 3 

“ I do lead the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge or 
the right path, Sariputra. By means of one sole vehicle 
to wit, the Buddha-vehicle, Sariputra, do 1 teach creatures 
the law.” 1 * * 4 * * 

The same statements are found about six times in the 
same chapter in the same Sutra. 3 We also come across 
the same expressions mentioned several times in the 
Prajnaparamita and Avatamsaka-sutras. Here we should 
bear in mind that of the terms * Buddhayana * and 
‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ the former has been used more 
frequently than the latter. The latter again has been used 
as being synonymous of the former in the Mah&ysna 
Sutras. For example, in the As tasali a srik a- praj naparamitfl 
sutra : — 

“wrflrf* rrpwmf* qffiwwn * wi < ny w; 

it” 9 

“There is only one vehicle "viz., Buddhayana, or 
Bodhisattvayana, as has been pointed out by venerable 
Subhuti.” 


1 Saddharmapuncjarika-sutra, Part I, p. 11. 

» S. B. E , Vol. XXI, p. 11. 

* Saddbaraiapaf^darika-afitra, Part 1, p. 40. 

♦ S. B. .E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 

* P. k., Part I, pp. 41, 49, 43, 44, etc. 

• P. 319, Bibliotheca Indica EditieQ. 
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Again, the identical expressions occur several times in 
the Chinese translation of Prajnaparamita-sutras and in 
Avatamsaka-sutra, etc . 1 Let us discuss a little further 
as to the relation of these two terms. The term 
‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ indicates a vehicle by which all 
human beings can attain Bodhisattva-hood, while the 
term ‘ Buddhayana ’ indicates a vehicle by which all 
human beings can attain Buddha-hood. We should also 
know that the Bodhisattva-hood is the previous stage of 
a Buddha or one who is on the way of attaining perfect 
knowledge ; while the Buddha-hood the highest stage 
of the former or one who has already attained the Perfect 
Knowledge. Therefore, properly speaking Bodhisattva 
and Buddha do not much differ from each other, the only 
difference being as regards the stage of Perfection. So 
the terms * Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ though 
they go by different namings, yet express the same idea 
as it were. Regarding this we find a nice example in 
the Chinese translation of the Pancaviiisati-sahasrika- 
Prajnaparamita-sutra. Where ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ has 
been termed ‘ Bodhisattva-Buddhayana .’ 2 * * We also find 
a nice explanation of Nagarjuna in his Prajiiaparamita- 
sastra : — 

“The question is, whether this vehicle (yana) is the 
dharma of Buddha or the dharma of Bodhisattva ” The 
answer is : — This is the dharma of Bodhisattva... and this 
vehicle possessed the great power and can at once obtain 
Buddha-hood .” 8 Here our question is how then the 
Mahasangh ikas could invent these terms and why did 
they rest satisfied with them ? In answer, I should like 
to say that the M ahasanghikas thought that such terms 


1 Ytich Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 106, Vol. 3, p. 246, 4 2a, 6 1 a, Vol. 4. p. 14a, p 43* 

and T*ieu Bundle. Vol. 6, p. 45 a, of Cbiuese Tripifcaka. 

* Yfleh Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 106. 

8 Wang Bundle, Vol. 3, p 62a. 
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can only be used to indicate an important aspect of 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception. In other words, 
these terms they thought, were clearly indicative of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception on ‘ human life,’ i.e., the 
realization of the highest life having no beginning and 
no end which Siddhartha discovered himself as soon as 
he attained to the Buddba-hood. Again, through his 
experience and perception he understood that all human 
beings originally possess the ‘ nature of Buddha ’ 
(Buddha-svabhava) or ‘ the mind of Buddha ’ (Buddha- 
citta). Nay, he understood not only this much but also 
that all human beings were originally possessed of 
Bodhisattva-hood and Buddha-hood having no beginning 
and no end. Therefore, he tried to make men realise 
the highest life which he himself attained. Why Buddha 
made such exertion is clearly expressed in the following 
statement of Saddharmapuiularika-sutra : 


wH ifa Wafa i w 

(Tenu?rt ^rtair i 

fgfsrfwH wetr! i ttot- 

i *reiRt 


/ “ Por, Sariputra, it is for a sole object, a sole aim, verily 
a lofty object, a lofty aim that the Buddha, the Tatha- 
gata, etc., appears in the world. And what is that sole 
object, that sole aim, that lofty object, that lofty aim of 
the Buddha, the Tathagata, etc., appearing in the world ? 
To show all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge 


1 Saddharmapundartka-sutra, Part 1, p. 40. 
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does the Buddha, the Tath&gata, etc., appear in the 
world ; to open the eyes of creatures for the sight of 
Tath&gata-knowledge does the Buddha, the Tathagata, 
etc., appear in the world. This, O Sariputra, is the sole 
object, the sole aim, the sole purpose of his appearance 
in the world. Such then, Sariputra, is the sole object, 
the sole aim, the lofty object, the lofty aim of the 
Tathagata. And it is achieved by the Tathagata. For, 
Sariputra, I do show all creatures the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge ; I do open the eyes of creatures for the sight 
of Tatbagata-knowledge, Sariputra ; I do firmly establish 
the teaching of Tathagata- knowledge, Sariputra ; I do 
lead the teaching of Tatbagata-knowledge on the right 
path, Sariputra.” 1 

The men of the Mahasahghika school having 
realized this profound Ontological perception of Buddha 
on ‘ human life * established at first the idea of 
* Vimala-citta ’ which is one of the important features 
of their doctrine. Furthermore, through the idea of 
‘ Vimala-chitta * along with the primitive Bodhisattva 
conception they established the idea of Buddhalogy 
which afterwards became the Tri-kaya doctrine in the 
Mabayana Buddhism. And thereby they invented the 
terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and e Bodbisttvayana ’ which to 
them, were quite suitable and independent ones. 

Here a historical investigation as to the invention 
of the terms by the Mahasahghika is necessary. 

A historical study of the terms Bud ha.ya.na and 
Bodhisa t tvayana . 

The idea of Bodhisattva was not entirely absent 
in the primitive Buddhism. But, in the primitive 
Buddhism, the Bodhisattva conception dealt mainly with 


1 8. B. E, Vol. XXI, p. 40. 
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the former life of Sakyamuni Buddha and sometimes) with 
that of a particular Buddha of the past or the future. 

The Cariya-pitaka 1 which is acknowledge^ as the 
fifteenth book of the Khuddhaka-nikaya, contains thirty- 
four short Jataka stories in verse, in which a brief 
account of Buddha’s meritorious 2 action during his 
Bodhisattva cariya has been given, while the Cano- 
nical books of the Jatakas consisting only of verses 
generally give an elaborate account of his meritorious 
deeds during his Bodhisattva cariya . 3 This much is 
certain that Cariya-pitaka is a simplified or reduced form 
of the canonical Jataka stories. Hence it can possibly 
be said that the idea of Bodhisattva in primitive sense 
must have existed at a time when those Jatakas came 
into being. Of course, the Cariya-pitaka might have 
existed at a comparatively later time as has already been 
pointed out by Dr. Rhys Davids. But in my opinion it 
must be a Post-Asokan production. That the said 
canonical Jataka book in verses which according to 
Dr. Rhys Davids was at least older than the Council 
of Vaisall, is admissible. 

From the discovery of Dr. Rhys Davids, we came 
to learn that Suttanta Jatakas 1 as he calls them, are 


1 There is one Sutra in the translation of the Chinese Tripitaka entitled 
Satpdraniit;X-8auiiipSta-sutra translated by Fvhftn-Safi.hwni of tlio Wu dynasty, 
222 A.D. in 8 fasciculi (see Nanjio’s catalogue, p. 47, No. 143). This Sutra is 
exactly of the same type as the Cariya-pitaka. Prof, (x Ono, who possessed vast 
knowledge of Buddhist arts, said in his ‘Buddhist Art* (in Japanese) that many of 
the Jataka stories illustrated by bas-reliefs on the Bhftrhut Stupa are identical with 
tfu> Jfltaka stories stated m this Sutra. And he has already identified some of them. 

9 Dr. Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, p. 170, and Buddhist Birth Stories, p. liti, 

1 The Jdtaka hook containing 550 stories is a quite later production. And it has 
been said that it was written probably in the fifth century A D in Ceylon by 
an unknown author And this is a commentary on the said canonical Jataka books. 
Therefore, its full title should be ‘ the commentary on the J & takas * (sec Buddhist 
India of Dr. Rhys Davids, p. 207). 

♦ Those J&takas based on the Suttnta of DTgha, Majjhima and Saiftmyutta 
as well as Vinaya are called Suttanta Jataka (see Buddhist India, p. 195). 

17 
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older specimens of the canonical Jatakas. He has also 
pointed out one of the most important matters as to the 
historical study of Jataka cult in his Buddhist India. 
•Regarding this he has said that stories are told in the 
older documents, and the hero is expressly identified 
with the Buddha in a previous birth, for instance ; 
Ghatikara (M. 2.63) ; Maha-govinda (D. 2.220) ; Pacetana’s 
wheelwright (A I, III); and Maha-vijaya’s (D.l. 143), 
were called Jatakas, even before the Jataka books grew 
up, though they were not included in the Jataka 
collection. 1 
Again, 

“ There is a very ancient division Eound already in the 
Nikayas, 2 of Buddhist literature into nine classes. One 
of these is * Jatakam ’ that is to say, Jatakas. And this 
must refer to such episodes in previously existing books. 
It cannot refer to Jataka book now included in the canon, 
for that was not yet in existence.” 

The two types of Jatakas pointed out by Dr. Rhys 
Davids which represent the earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of Jataka stories, do not contain the Bodhisattva 
idea embodied in the canonical Jataka books which are, 
therefore, of later growth. 

Dlpavamsa, 3 in connection with the separation of the 
Mahasanghikas from the Sthaviras at Vaisall, incidentally 
refers to ‘ Jataka ’ as one of the existing Buddhist 
scriptures. The Jataka here, according to me, refers to 
nothing but the canonical Jataka collection containing 
only the verses. Dlpavamsa which cannot be placed 
prior to the fourth century A.D., seems to bear but a 
poor evidence of the events of seven centuries before. 


1 Buddhist India, p. 196. 

* Mttjjhima. 133 j Angnttara. 2.7. 103, 108, pp. 43, 178s Vinaya, 3.8 (see 
also Buddhist Birth Stones, p. 3xii). 

• V, 36. 
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But, after all it is the best we have, as it is acknowledged 
to have been based on earlier sources; and according to 
Ceylonese tradition, it is at least a reliable evidence that 
a book called the Jataka existed at the time of Vaisftll 
Council, 1 386 B.C. There is yet further evidence 
confirming the Dlpavamsa tradition; the Buddhist 
scriptures are sometimes spoken of as consisting of nine 
different divisions or sorts of texts (anganl) of which the 
seventh is the Jiitaka (or the Jataka collection). This 
division of the sacred book is mentioned not only in the 
Dlpavamsa, but in Sumahgala-vilasini and Anguttara- 
nikaya (one of the later work included in the Pali 
pitaka), 2 as well as in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. 3 

Regarding this point, we have the most important 
and highly interesting evidence in the Archaeological 
researches. In the carvings on the railings round the 
relic shrine of Sanchi, Amaravati and particularly of 
Bharhut, many of the Buddhist Jatakas have been 
illustrated. And almost all of the illustrated Jatakas 
are indicative of Bodhisattva cariya. Thus from the 
above statements, it becomes clear that the canonical 
Jataka stories, as we call them, existed already in the 
third century B.C. And the Jataka cult was prevalent 
among the common people at the time. 

Again, as these Jatakas represent the Bodhisattva 
idea of the former life of the Sakyamuni Buddha, the 
presumption, therefore, is that the primitive Bodhisattva 
idea already existed at the time of Vaisall Council, held 
one hundred years after Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana. 
On this point, i.e . the then existing Bodhisattva idea, 
I venture to go a little farther from internal point 
of view. 


1 Buddhist Birth Stories, p. lviii. 

- Buddhist Birth Stories, by Dr. Rhys Davids, p lxii. 

3 Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, Part I, p. 46, 
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As I have discussed many times in previous chapters, 
one of the most important causes of separation of the 
Mahasanghikas from the Sthaviras at the Council of 
Vaisall was the doctrinal differentiation and the 
conception regarding the Buddha?s great personality (or 
Buddhalogy) became one important aspect of their 
doctrines at that time. Such doctrines must, therefore, 
have come into being, after Buddha’s ParinirvSpa. The 
primitive Bodhisattva-idea was the starting point of their 
Buddhalogy. The said separation of the parties in the 
Vaisall Council was a real fact. As it is a fundamental 
truth that the cause must precede the fact, it must be 
admitted that their separation, was due to some causes 
which in one way or the other, point to difference of 
of opinions between the two parties regarding the 
Buddhalogy. And such conception of the Buddhalogy 
originated with the deep emotional feeling of the most 
faithful and devoted followers of Buddha, out of their 
reverence towards the personality of their great master 
after his Mahaparinirvana. The primitive idea of 
Bodhisattva is, as I have said, the first lead of their 
emotional feeling for the master. No one doubts that 
almost all of Buddha’s disciples and followers had deep 
regard for or faith upon him. Therefore, the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea was common to all of them. But 
different opinions gradually grew up among them to give 
rise to different Buddhalogies, in consequence whereof 
they were divided into different parties. Therefore, the 
primitive idea of Bodhisattva came into being long before 
the Vaisall Council. 

In my opinion, during the period covering the 
Second and the Third Council (*.<?., 386-232 B.C.), the 
original Mahasanghika school, through the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea, as well as their realisation of Buddha’s 
Introspectional perception on human life, began to 
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hold such an advanced Buddha logy as we get in the 
statement of Vasumitra’s treatise. They, thereby, held, 
“ Every human being is Bodhisattva ” and “ Every 
human being possessed Buddhahood.” In this way, they 
gradually transformed themselves into Mahayanists 
and their doctrine into Mahayana Buddhism. Side by 
side with such movement, as aforesaid, they coined 
the terms ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and ‘ Buddhayana.’ The 
following discussion will make the point more clear. 

If we look at the Cariya-pitaka, as well as the Jataka 
proper we will find the ‘ Ten perfections ’ (dasaparamita 
or (dasaparamita-blmmi) which Gotama Buddha had to 
acquire during his previous births as Bodhisattva. 

They are : — 

(1) Generosity (dana) ; (2) Good conduct (alia) ; (3) 
Renunciation (nekkhamma) ; (4) Wisdom (panfia) ; (5) 

Firmness (viriya) ; (6) Patience (khanti) ; (7) Truth 

(sacca) ; (8) Resolution (adhitthana) ; (9) Kindness 

(metta); (10) Equanimity (upekkha).' 

Without these Ten perfections, past, present and 
future Buddha, could not, cannot and will not, obtain 
Buddhahood. Again, if we look at the Mahayana Sutras 1 2 
we will meet with the ‘ Ten virtues of perfection ’ (dasa- 
paramita) which are : — 

(1) The Virtue of charity (dana) ; (2) the Virtue of 
good conduct (sila) ; (3) the Virtue of patience (ksanti) ; 
(4) the Virtue of firmness (virya) ;• (5) the Virtue of 
meditation (dhyana) ; (6) the Virtue of wisdom (prajna) ; 
(7) the Virtue of skilfulness (upaya) ; (8) the Virtue of 


1 Buddhist. Birth Stoiiee, p. /i»i Heenlso Pftli Dictionary by Childers, pp. 334-335 
See also Nidftna-Katha, VV. 125-120. And thiR also find in the Vimok§atn«rga-6«stm 
composed by Upati*ya or Silnputra, translated by .^afighapSIa, A.D. 505 of the Liafc 
Dynasty A.D. 602-557 rn 12 fapcicnli ; 12 chapter. (Ch’ang Bundle, Vol. 3, p 53<i, 
Chinese Tripifaka) 

2 SnvikiflntRvikrami-paripticcha in Prajfiaparainita-Bntras, etc. 
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determined will (pranidhana) ; (0) the Virtue of strength 
(bala) ; (10) the Virtue of knowledge (jnana). 

The formation of the above Ten-paramitas of Maha- 
yana Sutra is almost identical with the Ten-paramitas of 
the Cariya-pitaka of the Original form of Buddhism. 
And the difference between these two is that the former 
deals with religious practices, leading to perfection for 
the self only, while the latter is for the self, as well as 
for others. This is the essential point of difference 
between the Original form of Buddhism (or Hlnayana) 
and the Developed form of Buddhism (or MahaySna). 

One chapter in Chinese translation of the Avatamsaka- 
sutras, entitled * Dasabhumi-sutra,’ 1 * * deals with the 
explanation of £ Dasa-bhumi ' or Ten-stages of Bodhi- 
sattva’s religious practices which are as follow ; — 

(1) The delighted stage (pramudita-bhumi) ; (2) The 
purified stage (vimala-bhumi) ; (3) The illuminated stage 
(prabhakari) ; ( 4 -) The inflamed stage (arcismatl) ; (5) 

the invincible stage (sudurjaya) ; (6) The stage in the 
direction of (abhimukhl) ; (7) The far advanced stage 
(durangama) ; (8) The immovable stage (acala) ; (9) The 
stage of good intelligence (sadhumatl) ; (10) The stage of 
clouds of dharma (dharmamegha).- 

These Ten Bodhisattva stages do not represent the 
stages of religious practices of the former lines of Sakya- 
muni Buddha, but of all human beings, who exercise 


1 It seems that this chapter of the Avataihsaka-sufcra has been regarded hh very 

important among the ancient MahffySntats in India, or well as in China In Tndia, 
this has been used independently of the A vatamsnka-RutraR and for this reason, I 
think, in Nepnl this has been counted ns one of * Nine dharmas, * see S. B. E„ 

VoL XXI, p. 1. Jt has been said that there wore fonr or five commentaries on this; 
however, at present mo have only two of them, one is the 1 Dasabhilmi-vibhftgft-iiffstra ’ 
by NSgSrjuna, while the other is the ‘ Dasabhumi-sutra-sSstra * by Vasubandhu. It 
is also very interesting to note here, that there was one Buddhist sect in China 
entitled 4 Bhumi-siS&tra sect’ bofore the Sui and tho rh4fi Dynasty This sect was 
established upon the doctrine of this antra and those fiaetras 

* See Appendix 
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Mahayanic religious practices. Because, from the 
Mahayanic point of view, every human being is Bodhi- 
sattva. The description of the Ten-stages of Bodhisattva 
in the Dasabhumi chapter of the Avataiiisaka-sutras 
is much complicated and highly advanced in every 
respect. And such form came into existence at a much 
later time. However, if we study a hit carefully the 
original form of these Ten' stages, we will easily arrive 
at the conclusion that these stages were originally 
formed on the basis of the ‘ Ten perfect virtues ’ 
(dasa-paramita). Or, to be more precise, it may 
be said that the Dasa-bhumis are nothing but the 
systematized form of the Dasa-paramita. This might he the 
reason, why in the very statement of Das'a-bhumi chapter 
of Avatamsaka-sutra, Buddha preached these Ten-stages 
of Bodhisattva along with the Daxa-paramitas : — 

1. In the Joyful stage (pramudita), Bodhisattva should 
practise mainly the virtue of chai’ify (dana-paramlta). 

2. In the Immaculate stage (vimala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of morality f^ila-para- 
mita). 

3. In the Shining stage (prabhakarl), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of patience 
(ksanti-paramita) . 

4. In the Iladiaut stage (archismatl), Bodhisattvas have 
to practise chiefly the virtue of energy (virya-paramita). 

5. In the Invincible stage (sudurjaya), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of trances (dhyana- 
paramita). 

6. In the Turned -towards stage (abhimukhi), Bodhi- 
sattvas have to practise mainly the virtue of wisdom 
( Pra j na- param i tii ) . 

7 . In the Par-going stage (durangama), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of the means 
(upayakausala-param i ta) . 
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8. In the Immovable stage (acala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of resolves (pranidhana- 
paramita). 

9. In the Good Knowledge stage (sadhumatl), 
Bodhisattvas chiefly practise the virtue of strength 
(bala-paramita) 

10. In the stage of cloud of the dharma (dharma- 
megha), Bodhisattvas have to practise chiefly the virtue 
of knowledge (Jnana-paramita). 

Regarding this point, we find a very interesting and 
important statement in the Madhyamikavatara of 
Chandraklrti. There Chandraklrti 1 established an 
intimate connection between the ‘ bhumis ’ and the 
‘ paramitas ’ in following way 2 : — 

(1) The joyful stage (pramudita) is the domain of 
the Virtue of charity (dana). 

(2) The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of 
the Virtue of morality (si la). 

(3) The shining stage (prabhakarl) is the domain of 
the Virtue of four trances (dhyana). 

(*) The Radiant stage (archismatl) is the domain of 
the Virtue of energy (Virya). 

(5) The Invincible stage (sudurja\ a) is the domain of 
the Virtue of patience (ksanti). 

(6) The stage of Turned-towards (abhimukhi) is the 
domain of the Virtue of wisdom (prajna). 

(7) The Far-going stage (durangama) is the domain 
of the Virtue of means (upayakausala). 

(8) The Immovable stage (acala) is the domain of the 
Virtue of resolves (pranidhana). 

(9) The stage of good knowledge (sadhumatl) is the 
domain of the Virtue of strength (bala). 

1 Ho is one of the groat teachers of Mftdhyamika school in 6th century A.D. 

* Full statement has boon recapitulated by Prof. L do la Valley T’aussin in 
£. R. E., Yol. 2, p. 74R. I have extracted this statement fiom there. 
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(10) The stage of ‘cloud of law’ (dharmamegba) is 
the domain of the Virtue of knowledge (jfiilna). 

If we compare this statement with that of the 
Dasabhumi chapter of Avataihsaka-sutra we shall under- 
stand at once that the intimate connection shown by 
Chandrakirtl is quite proper and is, no doubt, the result 
of this careful study of the Dasabhumi chapter of the 
Av&tamsak.i-sntra. Again, regarding this point., we 
should not overlook an important account of the 
Mahavastu which has been regarded as a Vinava book of 
the .Lokottaravadin of Mahilsaughika schools. There we 
come across the description of the Ten stages (dasabhumi), 
quite independent from those of the Dasabhumi chapter 
of the Avataihsaka-sutra. Those Ten stages are: — 
(1) The stage difficult to attain (durarolia) ; (2) The stage 
of fastening (baddliamana) ; (3) The stage adorned with 
flowers (pushpamapdita) ; (4) The attractive stage (rucira); 
(5) The stage of expansion of heart (cittavistara); (6) The 
stage where one possessed lovely body (rupiivati); (7) The 
stage difficult to conquer (durjaya) ; (8) The stage of the 
ascertainment of bii th (janmanidesa) ; (9) The stage of 
installation as crown-prince (yauvaraja) ; (10) The stage 
of coronation (abhisheka).' 

Doth the names and characteristics 1 2 of each stage are 
quite independent of those of Dasabhumi chapter of 
Avataihsaka-sutra. However, this seems to be the most 
primitive form of the Ten-stages of Bodhisattva as we 


1 Full description has “been gnen by Sonait in his introduction of Lo Mah&vastu, 
p. xxvii, and Mahavastu itself, Vol. I, p 75 ff. See also Nepalese Buddhist literature 
by Di. R Mitia, p 116. 

* The Dasabhumi or the Ten-stages in tho caieer of tho Bodhisattva in the 
Mah&vastu are only for the particular persons who aic already predicted by a 
Buddha as would-be Buddhas. And theio, these Ten-stages have been explained by 
n reference to tlie liibtoiy of Sflhjunnmi Buddha, While those Ten -stages in the 
Du^ubhfimi chnptei of Av.ir:iih*.j.ku-suiia art* n.it only foi the put i.iculj,r persons but 
for every human being onrr\ inif M<‘tli<l\ time religious piacticcs 

18 
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find in the Buddhist literatures. The Ten-stages (dasa- 
bhumi) of Avatamsaka-sut ras, as I have said before, 
are the systematised forms of the Ten-perfect virtues 
(dasaparamita) viewed with reference to their internal 
characteristics. However, formation of these Ten-stages, 
we may believe, depends on the Dasabhumi of the 
Mahavastu. Concerning this point 1 am very glad to 
find that the same opinion is expressed by Prof. L. de la 
Vall6e Poussin in his learned article on the ‘ Mahayana.’ ' 

The foregoing discussions enable us to say that there 
was an inseparable connection between the Dasaparamita 
of the Original form of Buddhism and that of the 
Developed Buddhism, and between the Ten-stages (dasa- 
bhumi) of A vataiiisaka -sutra and the Ten-perfect virtues 
(dasaparamita) as well as the Ten-stages (dasabhumi) of 
the Mahavastu. Therefore, from historical point of view' 
the Mahayanie Dasabhumi of the Bodhisativa came into 
being through the Mahayanie Dasaparamita as well as 
the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, and w r as moreover, 
connected with the ‘ Vimala-citta ’ doctrine of the 
Mahasanghika school. That is to say, adepts of the 
Mahasaiighika school penetrated into Buddha’s Introspec- 
tionaland Ontological perceptions, but not being satisfied 
with the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, as not being common 
to all people, at last formed the Dasabhumi of the 
Avataiiisaka, accessible to all, having the said threefold 
foundations, for its bases. 

According to the * 1-pu-tsun-lun-lun ’ of Vasumitra, 
the doctrine that ‘‘all beings arc •Bodbisattva ” was not 
held by the Malmsaiighikas iji the original stage of their 
separation from the Sthaviras, just one hundred years 
after the Parinirvana of Buddha; but there can be no 
doubt, that the doctrine came into being within two 
hundred years after the demise of the master, that is to 

' L.. H. K , V..1 S ]• 
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say, about the time when the blkovyavaharika, Tjokattura- 
vadin and Kokkutika— the offshoots of the Mahasaiighika 
school — separated each other from the original school. 
As to the cause of this separation, according to the 
statement of Paramartha, it has been said that original 
Mahasaiighika school incorporated at that time, Prajnii- 
paramita and Avataiiisaka-sutras, etc., into their 
scriptures. Some thought it right while others were 
against it, and in consequence separation took place. 
But according to me, the real fact signified by this 
tradition was that those P raj iiiipa rami til and Avataiiisaka- 
sutras were not independently composed by any man or 
any school other than the Mahasanghikas. That is to 
say the Mahasanghikas after penetrating into Buddha’s 
Introspect ional and Ontological perception manifested the 
doctrine, for the first time in Sutra form under the man 
of Prajnapfiramita, Avataiiisaka-sutras, etc. But as the 
doctrine itself originally existed in Buddha’s perception, 
so they wanted and at the same time they thought it 
quite proper to state those Sutras as Buddha’s direct 
preaching. I think such was the common tendency 
among the Buddha’s disciples and followers. 

Now, let us see how the original Mahasaiighika school 
began to hold the idea that “‘All human beings are 
Bodhisattvas.” As we know, the original Mahasanghikas 
held the ‘ Super-human ’ Buddhalogv. • And this doctrine 
has been manifested in complete form in (he Avataiiisaka- 
sutras. Again, also we know that they held the doctrine of 
‘ Anadi-ananta-vimala-eitta ’ which has been manifested 
fully in the Prajniiparamita-sutras. Those great thinkers 
of the Mahiisaiighika school did not slop their investi- 
gation there but gradually pushed themselves foiward 
into more advanced stages and at last they combined 
together the idea of ‘ Anadi-ananta-vimala-eitta, 5 with 
the Buddhalogv of ‘Super-human’ and gave out that 
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this ‘ Vimala-citta,’ possessed by all human beings is the 
germ of Buddhahood for future. This ‘ germ,’ in other 
words, is the ‘nature of Bodhisattva.’ Hence they 
began to hold the idea “All human beings are 
Bodhisattvas.” Again, carrying on their investigation 
further they formed the idea that all human beings 
originally possessed the nature of Buddha — nay, they 
were originally Buddha. Such ideas of them are clearly 
manifested in the Mahay ana Sutras, specially in the 
Avatamsaka and the Saddharmapundarika-sutras. So it 
is said in the Avatamsaka-sutra : — 

“At that time Tathagata, penetrating all beings in 
Universe (dharma-datu) with the pure eyes of knowledge 
without any hindrance, said thus: — O wondered! 
wondered ! Those all beings possessed Tathagata- 
knowledge, how r ever, being ignorant, they did not know' 
and did not understand what they really w'ere ? 
Therefere, I should teach them the noble right- fold paths 
in order to destroy their hindrance of ignorance 
perpetually, and having exercised the noble right-fold 
paths they would obtain the Tathagata-knowledge.” 1 

Again, in the S a d d h a r m a p u nd :u-i k a - s u t r a , it has been 
said : — 

“ This, O Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole 
aim, the sole purjiose of his appeal anco in the world, 
such then, Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, 
the lofty object, the lofty aim of the Tathagata. And it 
is achieved by the Tathagata for, Sariputra, I do show 
all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge ; I do 
open the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge, Sariputra; 1 do firmly establish the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge on the right path. 2 


1 Tien Bundle, Vol. Ill, p. 43, Chinese Tripitaka 

* s. b. e., Voi. xxr, p. 40. 
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According to me such lofty ideas were investigated 
and manifested by the Mahasanghikas during the period 
from their separation to first century A.D. approximately. 
The Mahasanghikas thus coined the term ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana.’ They thought it to he a 
more suitable term to distinguish themselves from the 
Sthaviras in point of doctrine and at the same time 
to assert their own superiority. And tliey called their 
opponent by the term ‘ Arahatyana ’ or ‘ Srfivakayana,’ 
which indicates that by this vehicle, men could attain 
only to ‘ Arliatship 1 but not * Bodhisattvahood,’ not to 
speak of Buddhahood. 

(3) The term Mahayana, 

In the oldest Mahayana Sutras, such as the Saddharma- 
-pundarlka-sutra, some portion of the Brajnaparamita- 
sutra and some portion of Avataiiisaka-sutras, we come 
across the terms * Ekayana,’ ‘ Bodhisattvayiina ’ and 
* Buddhayana, ’ more frequently than the term c Mahayana ’ 
which is used not in the sense of comparison. While in the 
later Mahayana Sutras, the term Mahayana occurs more 
frequently than those terms and there this term has been 
used in the sense of comparison. From such application, 
it appears to me that the term ‘ Mahayana ’ came into 
being in its current sense at a much later time. For, as I 
have already discussed, when the Mahasanghikas found 
that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ was common to both the 
Sthaviras and the Mahiisanghikas and that it indicated 
Buddha’s Introspeetional and Ontological perception 
(which the Mahasanghikas wanted to manifest) and at 
the same time Buddha’s Phenomenological doctrine 
(which the Sthaviras loyally adhered to), they began to 
search for another suitable term to serve their purpose 
and as a result ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and ‘Buddhayana * were 
coined. Again after some time they came to know that 
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it indicated Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
perception on his ‘ own personality ’ as well as * human life.’ 
But this is only one aspect of his perception and not the 
entirety of it. If Buddha’s full Introspectional and 
Ontological perceptions are to he expressed by a single 
term, it should be necessary to find out such a term as 
can indicate both the aspects of Buddha’s perception on 
the ‘cosmic existence’ as well as on ‘human life.’ Thus 
again the Mahasanghikas began to seek for a suitable 
term and at last they coined the term ‘ Mahayana ’ to be 
applied to themselves and the term ‘ Hlnavana ’ for their 
opponents with a view to indicate the superiority of 
their own doctrine. As a matter of fact, it seems that 
these terms fulfilled their intentions for both purposes, 
that is to say, the term, on the one hand, fairly distin- 
guished them so far as doctrine and religious practices 
were concerned, while, on the other hand, the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ exactly indicated the sense of both the term 
* Ekayilna ’ and ‘ Buddhayana.’ For example, in the 
Praj fiilparamita-sutra, it has been said : — 

“ For the men of Mahayana, the supreme way has 
been shown.” 1 
Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ Six-paramitas are the Mahayana of the Bodhi- 
sattva.” 2 

Again, in the Saddharmapundarika-sutra : — 

“ In like manner, Kasyapa, is there but one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana : :! there is no second vehicle, no 
third.”* 


*' Yfleh Bundle, Veil. H, p. 07 6 of Chinese Tripitaku. 

* YGch Bundle, Vol I, p. 2i)l. 

1 There are six manuscripts in Sanskrit, three among' ithem mentioned the 
word ‘ Mahffjflna,’ whili others mentioned the word ‘Buddhayana* in the 
place of MahtSyilnu. 

* See S. B. E., XXI, p 120. 
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Again, in the A vatamsaka-sutra : - 

“ Desire, O monks, all people in the Mahayana can 
accomplish ‘ Sarvajnina-marga ’ without any hin- 
drance and also desire, O monks, all people can arrive 
at the region of bliss by that Sarvajnana-yana.” 1 
Again, in the Samadhiraja-sutra : — 

“ With the object of attaining a Buddha’s know- 
ledge, I adore the Mahayana (great vehicle), which 
is neither destroyed nor made, which is devoid of 
stains and which cannot be described by words, I 
repeatedly bow down to the Mahayana, which is 
devoid of any contingency, noil-conditioned, un- 
created, and reverenced by the Buddhists.” 2 
Again, in the Amitayurdhyana-sutra it has been said: — 

“ O my son in the law, thou hast practised the 
Mahayana doctrine ; thou hast understood and 
believed the highest truth ; therefore I now come 
to meet and welcome thee.” " 

The above quotations show clearly that the term 
* Mahayana ’ has been applied in the sense of ‘ Ekavana,’ 
that is to say, it indicates Buddha’s Ontological doctrine. 
On the other hand, it expresses other sense also, for 
example, in the Prajnaparamita-sutra : — 

“ The Bodhisattvas put on the armour of Mahayana, 
ornamented themselves with Mahayana and lived in the 
Mahayana .” 4 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ The Bodhisattvayana is the Mahayana.” 3 Such 
statements are met with several times in the same 
Sutras as well as Avataihsaka-sutras . 15 

1 Tien Bundle, Vol. 2, p 23//. of Chinese Tripitaka. 

8 SamSdhirdja-sutrn, p. \ (B. T. S. Edition) 

» S. B- E., Vol. XL1X, Pt. 3, p. 100 

4 Yiioh Bundle, Vol 7, p. 4a. 

‘ Yuch Bundle, Vol. I, p. 18// 

n PrajfiSpfframiti-Bfitra ; Yueli Bundle, Vol. 3, pp. 2J-6, 20//, 206. And Avatft"* - 
gaka-siUra, Vol. I, p IS#/. Tien Bundle, Vol. 2, j ». 216, Vol. 0, 06. 
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Again, in the Prajuaparamita-sutra : — 

“ Those who are learning Mahayana, though 
possessing human eye, yet are said to be endowed 
with the eye of Buddha. Since the ‘Mahayana’ 
has been called ‘ Buddhayana .’ 1 

The above quotation clearly shows that the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ has been sometimes used to signify the term 
‘ Buddhayana,’ that is to say, it sometimes expresses 
Buddha’s Ontological perception on his ‘own personality’ 
as wel as on * human life.’ 

Our next important discussion is to sec how the 
Mahasaughikas found out the term ‘ Mahayana.’ 

As we already discussed that when the Buddha 
obtained the absolute wisdom he realized himself as 
Buddha having no beginning and no end. At the same 
time, he, through his perception, could realise that all 
human beings possessed equal personality. The Maha- 
saiighikas easily realized this deepest and highest 
perception and manifested it in their doctrines, and at 
the same time established: “All human beings possess 
Bodhisattvahood or Buddhahood.” Here, the very word 
‘All* is the most important one regarding the origination 
of the term * Mahayana.’ The term * Mahayana ’ means 
the ‘ Great Vehicle.’ 'I hen what does the word * Great ’ 
signify hero ? It is the * Vehicle ’ which can carry all 
human beings, and has, therefore, been called ‘ Great.’ 
The word ‘ All,’ again, has sometimes been expressed 
in the Mahayana Sutras, by the term ‘Asamkbya’ or 
numberless. 

According to the Original form of Buddhism or 
Hlnayana, the cultured men only attained the Arhatship 
and Pratyeka-Buddhahood, but not all human beings, 
while, on the contrary, according to Developed or 
Mahayiina Buddhism, all human beinys or numberless 


1 ia lhimllo, Yol 0, p of (Uiinube Tnpitnkn 
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beings can equally attain Buddhahood. In other words, 
through the ‘doctrine * or * yana,’ ‘all’ or ‘numberless,’ 
human beings will understand that they possess the 
germ of ‘ Buddha-hood.’ And at the same time by 
the same, ‘all’ or numberless human beings can realize 
th^ir Buddhahood. Hence Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrine or Developed Buddhism has been 
termed as ‘ Malmyana ’ or ‘ great vehicle.’ This idea is 
clearly expressed in the Astasaliasrikaprajuiiparamita- 
sutra: — 

f^ftr i ‘*mfwvrqfaoksrf?r 

^HTfisrr « qqiqrdi sn^t 

^cott^ *r33rro: *io=u- 

ii ’rSpi qstfqnr 

w^reccipn i ^TWT*nfts*3Pi faqwt ?*qq qnq^r wi* 

i »i«n’eT *ito- 

iriwt 5Rfq *i«i srcraum i Tr*fq^qT5i‘ w*t- 

»” 1 

“ After this had been said the long-lived Subhuti 
spoke thus to the Lord : O Lord ! Mahayana is called the 
Maha-yana (great vehicle). It is called Mahayana 
because it will lead gods * men and demons, being as 
spacious as the sky. Just as the sky may be a receptacle 
for immeasurable and innumerable objects, so also, 
O Lord, this vehicle (yana) is a receptacle for immense 
and innumerable sentient beings (sattvas). In this 
speech, O Lord, the Mahayana is to be understood to be 
a receptacle for the Bodhisattvas alone. It is not seen 
whence it comes, whether it goes, and where it stops. 
Thus O Lord, neither the beginning, nor end, nor middle 


1 Bibliotheca Jndica Edition, p. 24. 
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of the Mahayana is perceptible. This vehicle (yana), 
O Lord, is of equal dimensions throughout. It is for these 
reasons that the Mahayana is called Mahayana. “ Great 
vehicle.” 

Exactly the same statement is found in the Dasa- 
s&hasrika -praj naparam i ta-s u t ra in Chinese translation . 1 

Thus, at last Mahasaiighikas coined the term 
‘Mahayana’ for themselves in order to show their 
doctrinal superiority, and at the same time they found 
out, in the same process, the term ‘ III nay an a ’ for their 
opponents to indicate their inferiority. Hence the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ came into use. 

Our next question is as to when these terms came 
into being ? As we discussed above, the term ‘ Ekayana 5 
came to be used, at first, after the separation of the 
' MahSsanghikas ’ from the Sthaviras. The next term 
* Bodhisattvayana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana ’ was found out 
about the time when the first separation took place in the 
Mahasanghika school within two hundred years after 
Buddha’s Parinirvapa. 

According to me, the term ‘ Mahayana ’ was 
coined just after * Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
came to be used. But we should bear in mind that the 
indication of the term * Mahayana ’ at that time was 
different from that of its later use. That is to say, at 
first it was used in the place of the term ‘ Ekayana ’ as 
well as the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ and thus we find, for 
example, in the Saddharma-pupdarlka-sutra stated 

“ In like manner, Kasyapa, is there but one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana: there is no second vehicle, and no third.” 2 

Here the term ‘ Mahayana ’ is used in the place of 
Ekayana.” 


1 Yuch Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 11, of Chinese Tripituka. 

a S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 120 
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In the same Sutra : — 

“ These ones may be said to be those who, coveting 
the vehicle, fly from the triple world. Therefore, they 
are called Bodhisattvas, Mahilsattvas.” 1 Here the term 
‘ Mahayana * is used in the place ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“The Tathagata, the Arliat, considering that 

he possesses great wealth of knowledge, power, and 
absence of hesitation, and that all beings are his children, 
leads them by no other vehicle than the Buddha-vehicle 
to full development.” 2 

Here, the term ‘ Buddhayilna ’ means * Mahayana.’ 
The above quotations show clearly that the term * Maha- 
yana 9 did not signify any comparison. However, in the 
later Mahayana Sutras, the term ‘ Mahayana * has been 
used in comparison with the term * Hinayana.’ Por 
example, in the Suvikrantavikrami-paripriccba of the 
Prajnaparamita-sutra which is regarded to be a much 
later work, it is said : — 

“ It indicates the supreme way for the men of * Maha- 
ySna’ and does not preach the way of the Sravakas as 
well as Pratyeka Buddhas. 

It indicates the way of the Sravakas so far as the men 
who are practising the Hinayana are concerned and shows 
the Great way to men who desire to conduct the 
Mahayana.” 3 4 

Again, in the Avatamsaka-sutra : — 

“Perpetually give up the Hinayana and desire 
earnestly the Mahayana.” * 


1 S. B. K.. Vol. xxr, p 80. 

* Ibid, p 81. 

s Ytich Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 67 b. And the s^ime expression can be found in the same 
Bundle and the same Vol., p. 68 «, of Chinese Tripifraka. 

4 Tien Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 6b. 
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Again, in the Mahayana Mahaparinirvaha-sutra : — 

“ Desire all people to light the light of Mahayana 
and put down the light of HlnaySna.” 1 

Such comparison of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘ Illnayana ’ was vigorously pushed forward at the time of 
Nagarjuna and later on. I shall make this point clear 
in the next chapter. 

1 In Bundle, Vol. ft, p 77 a, of Chinese Tripithk/i 
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CHAPTER I 

The different applications of the terms * Mahayana ’ and 
‘ Hinayana ’ in the l too periods of the making of 
Mahayana Buddhism (or Mahay ana sTtlra. period J 
and of Mahayana teachers (or Mahayana school 

period). 

In the first part, we have made a historical study of 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hinayana ’ from various 
points of view and thereby we have sought to indicate 
the line of the Original Mahayana Buddhism as well as 
its gradual manifestation. 

In this part, we are going to discuss varied applica- 
tions of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ 111 nay ana ’ at 
different times by the many teachers of manifold 
Mahayana schools. Roughly the period runs from the 
beginning of the second century A. II. to the seventh 
century A.D. In other words from the time of Asva- 
ghosa I, down to the teachers of the Nalanda period. 

But before we enter into this question we have at 
first one thing to discuss here which is of vital importance 
regarding the subject matter of our present inquiry. 
We should note here the different implications of the 
terms * Mahayana ’ and * Hinayana ’ at the respective time 
of the Mahayana Sutra and Mahayana school periods. 

In the Mah&yana Sutra period (or as I designate it 
Mahayana manifesting period) we find the term 
‘ Mahayana’ mainly used in the sense of * disclosing or 
unfolding one’s own real doctrines,’ having not the least 
indication of ‘ rejecting the other doctrines.’ At the 
same time the terms 5 Mahayana ’ in relation to that of 
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‘ Hlnayana ’ indicates only the relation of Buddha’s 
Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions respec- 
tively. But in the Mahayana school period, specially in 
the time of Nagarjuna, these terms began to be used 
more in the sense of ‘ rejecting ’ other’s doctrines, as a 
fundamental feature, than merely ‘disclosing one’s own 
doctrines.’ Again, from the time of Nagarjuna the above 
terms began not only to be used as indications of a sense 
of relationship between the Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions but also they were applied 
to strike out a comparison of one school with another. 
So that, in this period, Sthaviravada on the one hand, 
the Sarvastivada with their allied schools as well as, that 
of the Mahasanghikas even on the other (which was the 
fore-runner of Mahayanism) were included in the scope 
of * Hinayana.’ While the Madhyamika school of 
Nagarjuna, Yogacara school of Maitreyanatha, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and of Asvaghosa II did alone come under the 
scope of ‘ Mahayana.’ This is clear from the following 
passage of Nagarj una’s Prajuaparamita-sastra : — 

“The doctrines of Hlnayana mainly dealt with the 
idea of impermanence. While those of Mahayanas chiefly 
expostulate the idea that * all existence is sunyata ’ (or 
Dharma sunyata). In other words, in Hlnayana at first, 
the idea of impermanence has been preached but after- 
wards, the idea of ‘ Dharma-sunyata ’ also came in. While 
in Mahayana from the very beginning, idea of ‘ Dharma- 
sunyata ’ has been preached.” 1 

We should carefully mark here that the first portion 
of the statement, i.e., “ In Hlnayana at first, the idea of 
impermanence has been preached ” is evidently alluding 
to the Sthavira doctrines or the school of Sarvastivada, 
while the latter portion, i.e., “But afterwards the idea 

1 MabfiprajfiSpAratnitfl-lflstrn, 60 fasricnli ; Wang Bundle, Yol. 4, p. 46a, of 
Chinese Tripijnka. 
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of ‘ Dharma-suoayata * also came in ” is a distinct allusion 
to the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas. 

As we already know, the Sthaviras held that all 
existence is impermanent. The Sarvastivadins went a 
little further and opined that although all existence is 
impermanent yet the atomic elements are permanent. 
The Mahasanghikas again held that both cosmic existence 
as well as atomic elements are impermanent. This 
latter idea of Mahasanghikas is fairly stated in the 
commentary of the Nikaya-avalambana-sastra (Pu-chih-i- 
lun) by Paramartha as the doctrine of Ekavyavaliarika : — 

“ Ekavvavaharikas held that all existences in this 

ft 

world (loka = phenomenon) as well as in the super-world 
(uttaraloka = nouraenon) are temporary, so that all 
existences (dharmas) have no reality.” 1 

Again, if we look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra - by 
Vasubandliu, we will come to know that the Mahu- 
sanghika school was included within the scope of 
‘ Hlnayana,’ an extract from which runs thus : — 

“ Every school in Hlnayana has its distinct opinions 
and specific interpretations. If we look at the doctrines 
of the Vibhajyavadins, we see that they preach that 
‘ sunyata ’ is the origin of all human beings — both wise and 
ignorant. Because, these classes of men all came into 
being out of the same * s'unyata.’ This * sunyata ’ is the 
* nature of Buddha ’ (Buddha-svabhava), and this Buddha- 
svabhava is the Mahan irvana. Again, if wo look at the 
doctrines of Sarvastivada schools, we see all these schools 
preaching that all human beings do not possess originally, 
the ‘ nature of Buddha ’ (Buddha-svabhava), but it can be 
obtained by religious practices .” 3 

1 The original book has been lost. I have quoted these passages from San-rati* 
gen-gi, Vol. I, p. 51. 

2 This book was translated by FaraniSrtba (u57 569 AD.) Sec NanjiVs 
Catalogue, p. 268, No. 1226. 

3 Shu Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 74b , of Chinese Tiipitaka. 
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In this statement, the term * Vibhajyavadin ’ indicates 
the Mahasa&ghika school. Etymologically, ‘Vibhajya- 
vadin ’ means ‘ one who follows the analytic method of 
enquiry.* Prom the Pali Nikayas we came to know that 
the expression ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ originally implied 
Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya, 1 * Buddha declares himself to 
be a ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ and not an * Ekariisavadin ’ indicat- 
ing thereby that his method of teaching was analytic and 
not synthetic. According to Southern and Northern 
Buddhist sources sthaviras with their aliied schools were 
Yibhajyavftdius.- But in Chinese translations of Northern 
Buddhist Books, we find that the term Vibhajyavadin 
sometimes implied the Mahasanghikas. The above-quoted 
passage is a sure evidence of this. Again the same expres- 
sion is used in Abliidharma-mahavibhasa-sastra 3 * of the 
Sarvastivadins. It has been stated there that : — “ some 
(school) is holding that ‘ Citta is originally pure ’ just as 
the Vibl la j y a vadins do.” 1 But ue know, already that 
the doctrine of ‘ AnUdi-auanta-vimal-acitta,’ is a distinct 
Mahasangliika tenet. Therefore, it is not very difficult to 
conclude that in the above statement, the term ‘Yibhajya- 
vadin ’ implies Mahasanghikas and also that the Maha- 
saiighika school came under the scope of ‘ Hinayana.’ 
Again, if we look at the record of Pa-Hien who came 
to India during the fourth century A.D. we find the 
following : — 

“Students of the Mahayana present offerings to the 
Pra j iiaparam i til and to Manjusri.” 5 


1 M N, 11, 99, 1> 197 

s See I)r. Oldenberg’s Jntioduction to the Vinaja Pifcaka, Vol. I, p. xhi j and 
Mrs. Rhys Davida’s Introduction to tin* English translation of Kathn-vuttu 

n See N audio’s catalogue, p 1*77, No. 2iJ04. 

1 Shu Bundle, Vol. 2, p 7 ", of Chinese Tripitukn. 

' Fu-lrien by Legrgo, p. 40 
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This does not supply any direct evidence for our 
purpose. But we have here an indirect implication 
that, at Fa-Hien’s time, the Mahasanghika school already 
had been included in the * Hlnayana.’ Again, I-Tsing 
who travelled through India in the seventh century 
A.D. gives us the following : — 

“Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the 
Mahayana Sutras are called' the Mahftvana (the great). 
While those who do not perform those are called Hlna- 
yana (the small). There are hot two kinds of the so- 
called Mahayana, first the Madhyamika ; second the 
Yoga .” 1 ' 

This also is not direct evidence. But from this, we 
understand clearly that, at the time of I-Tsing, Madhya- 
mika and Yogacara schools only were regarded as 
Mahayana. Therefore, it is no wonder that all other 
Buddhist schools would naturally at that time, come 
under ‘Hlnayana.’ Thus, from the above discussion, it 
becomes clear that the implication of the term 
‘Mahayana’ and its relation with ‘Hlnayana’ had 
changed widely in the interval between the Mahayana 
Sutra period and Mahayana school period. 

Now this will naturally lead to such a question as how 
did the Mahasanghika school came to be included into 
the scope of * Hlnayana ’ at the Mahayana school period ? 
In answer to this, I would like to say that the 
Mahasaughika and its allied schools just began the task of 
manifesting Buddha’s fntrospectional and Ontological 
perception into a doctrinal form. They also expressed 
those doctrines by such terms as ‘ Ekayana,’ Bodhisattva- 
yana, * Buddhayana ’ and at last by * Mahayana.’ While, on 
the contrary, at the same time they, with a strong sense 
of superiority, termed the doctrine of their opponents or 


20 


1-Tsinpr, by Dr. ,T Takakusn, p. 15, 
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Sthaviras by ‘ l)viyana,’ ‘Arhatyaua,’ and at last by 
* Hinayana ’ in order to perpetuate a well-marked mutual 
distinction. But when, in course of time, the Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception was revealed, 
expressed and systematised more and more by brilliant 
men of the lineage of later Mahasanghikas, a necessity 
arose to differentiate the earlier and later movements. The 
later line of the Mahasanghikas was disposed to include 
the original Mahasanghika school under the head of 
‘ Hinayana.’ 

Let us continue the above discussion a little further 
in a concrete form. 

Purnayasa a teacher of the later Mahasanghika line 
the elder contemporary of Asvaghosa I, held a little more 
advanced ideas than those of the original Mahasanghikas. 
We come to know of his tenets from his discourses with 
Asvaghosa I, embodied thus in * Pu-fa-tsan-yin-yuen- 
kin 1 .— 

“ There are two standpoints from which to explain 
the existence. From the Conventional (samurita-satya) 
points of view ‘existence’ is nothing hut simply a provi- 
sional name. While from the Transcendental (parainartha- 
satya) point of view every existence is ‘ sunya.’ ” 2 

The life of Asvaghosa 1, shows that he was influenced 
by the teacher Parsva and became a Buddhist. But 
according to the historical record * Fu-fa-tsan-yin-yuen- 
kin ’ he obtained real perception through the teacher 
Purnayasa which reason, I think, led him in the begin- 
ning of his Sutralahkara-sastra to offer a salutation first 
to Purijayasa and then to Bhiksu Parsva. This is a clear 
indication to prove that he belonged to the Mah&saftghika 

1 Translated by Ci-cia-ye, together with Th&ii.y&o, 472 A. 1). of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, 386-534 A. 13. In 6 fasciculi This is a very well-known history of 
the succession of twontj -three patriarchs from MahAkfisyapa to the Bhik$u Simha 
(see Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 298, No. 1340). 

* Qh’ting Bundle, Yol 9, p. 105b, of Chinese Tnpifcaka. 
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lineage. Asvaghosa I, again lays down his fundamental 
doctrine in the ‘ Sastra on the meaning of AnatmS. 
in Dharma asked by a Nirgrantha,’ there too he is 
seen to consider existence in general from two points of 
view, i.e., from the point of Samvritasatya, all things 
exist in different ways in different positions ; again, 
from the point of Paramiirthasatya no such things 
(of the said descriptions) exist. But beyond these 
Dharma-tathata exists which has no birth and no death 
being originally pure.” 1 

Regarding Nagarjuna, it has been stated in the 
‘ Fu-fsl-fcsau-y uen-kin/ that he received instruction from 
Ivapimala who was of the same line as Asvaghosa I. 
From an examination of doctrines we are also convinced 
that Nagarjuna undoubtedly was of the Mahasaiighika 
lineage. We know he established * Sarva-sunyata doctrinfi 
which was based directly upon Mahayana Sutras, specially, 
Prajnaparamita-sutras and indirectly was nothing but a 
fairly systematized and much advanced form of original 
Mahasaiighika tenets. 

It is needless to mention that the followers 
of Madliyamika school like Aryadeva undoubtedly 
sided with Nagarjuna in doctrinal matters. We learn 
nothing of Maitreyanatha the founder of Yogacara 
school from * Fu-fsi-tM-yuen-kin ’ and other historical 
records and consequently it is very difficult to 
trace his previous connections. However, from the 
doctrinal point of view we clearly understand that his 
ideas had been much influenced by the ‘ Vimal-citta * 
doctrine of the original Mahasaiighikas. Maitreyanatha 
as we know established the Yogacara school upon the 
basis of Mahayana Sutras like Avatamsaka-sutra, 
Lankavatara-sutra, Sandhinirmocana-satra, etc. And these 


» CliVn Bundle, Vol 0. p. <>f Ohineso Trij.ifcuka. 
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Satras as I have stated before, were propounded by 
Mah&sanghika school men. Therefore, of him it may he 
said that indirectly he too belonged to the MahSsaAghika 
line. His doctrine of ‘ Vijnapti-matra ’ or ‘ Sarva- 
vijnana ’ from a certain point of view may be called a 
systematized form of ‘ Vimala-citta ’ doctrine of original 
Mahasanghikas. Asanga, Vasubandhn and other followers 
of the same school may be said in the same light to be 
indebted to the Mahasafighikas although their doctrines 
were only a step further than those of Maitreyanatha. 
Thus, the doctrines of ‘ Asanskrita dharma ’ as well as 
* Anadi-ananta- vimala-citta ’ of original Mahasaiighikas 
as well as their Buddhalogy were gradually amplified by 
the Lokottaravadins and Ekavyavahiirikas of the same 
line. Again, a further advanced stage was reached by 
^urnayasa and Asvaghosa 1. At the time of Nagarjuna of 
the Madhyamika school and of Maitreyanatha of Vogacara 
school and their respective followers the above doctrines 
were developed to a still greater extent. Thus the 
‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine of the Mahasanghikas was 
elaborated by Nagarjuna under the term of ‘ Sarva- 
sunyata’ doctrine, and that of * Asanskrita-dharma ' under 
the name of ‘ Dharma- tathat a.’ While the ‘Vimala-citta’ 
doctrine of the Mahasanghikas was fully developed by 
Maitreyamltha under the no me of ‘ Sarva-vijnana ’ as well 
ns ‘ Vimala-svabhava-nirvana’ doctrines. At last, as the 
last logical stage Asvaghosa II, one of the greatest 
MahaySna teachers combined together in a perfect whole 
both the doctrines of Madhyamikas and Yogacaras under 
such a title as ‘ Bhutatathata ’ or ‘ suchness ’ doctrine. 

In other words, Nagar juna’s doctrines mainly treat of 
the problem ‘ the determination of what constitutes the 
substance of reality.’ While Maitreyanatha’s doctrines 
mainly touch the problem of * the determination of the 
relation between reality and cognition.’ And both these 
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points of view have been combined together by Asva- 
ghosa II. 1 

* In this way, the doctrines of the Mahasaiighika school 
were formulated, developed and advanced step by step by 
different teachers of the same lineage and were, at the last 
stage of the whole Mahasanghika movement, transformed 
into what is generally known as MahaySna. Buddhism. 
The upholders of the lattersystem finally called themselves 
Mahayanists. They went to the extent of including into 
the scope of ‘ Hinayana ’ the original Mahasanghikas and 
their allied schools. 

Besides this, there was another reason for this inclusion 
of the Mahasanghikas within the scope of ‘Hlnayftna.’ 
About the time of Nagarjuna and afterwards, the question 
of the religieux, religious practices, as well as fir a) salva- 
tion became all important among the different, schools of 
Buddhism. So that the Mahayanists naturally were 
busily engaged to strike out comparisons among different 
forms of the Buddhist faith on the said [ oints. The terms 

* Mahayana,’ and ‘ Ilinayana ’ were used in this connec- 
tion. At this time these religious controversies, we should 
bear in mind, were of more value than philosophical 
discussion. As we all know, from the theoretical point 
of view, the consideration of philosophical doctrines is of 
more importance than the religious aspect. But from the 
practical point of view, religieux, religious practices as 
well as final salvation are of vital importance in human 
life. Buddhism as a whole, we dwmld remember, is more 
a religion than a philosophy. Therefore, its most 
important question is that which touches salvation and its 
ways. But when Nagarjuna and other Mahayana teachers 
found themselves into the vortex of a keen controversy 
and had to stand against Brahmanical or non-Brahmanical 

1 Foi this reason, Ins only know n work ‘ MahSySna SroddliotpSdS-sSstra ’ has 
been considered as the common scripture for Mahayffna Buddhists. 
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philosophers and theorists were compelled to formulate a 
set of philosophical doctrine and tenets and thus to raise 
high in men’s estimation the fame of the Buddhist faith. 
However, when the conflict was in their own folk they 
made comparison among the different Buddhist schools 
oh practical religious points indicated above. 

The original Mahasanghika school as we have stated, 
begin to manifest Buddha’s [ntro^pectional and Ontologi- 
cal ideas, and at the same time, it became the fore-runner 
of Mahayana Buddhism. But at that time, their ideas on 
the religieux, religious practices and final salvation could 
not reach the Mahayanic stage on the same. For example, 
the original Mahasanghikas though held * Anadi-ananta- 
Vimala-citta ’ doctrines yet practically their idea on 
religieux did not go heyond ‘ Arhatship.’ While the 
Mahayanists realized all religieux as Bodhisattvas and 
capable of attaining Buddhahood. 

From such a religious or practical consideration, the 
fully developed, later Mahayanists counted original 
Mahasaiighikas as one of Hinayana. While they them- 
selves, i.e., the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna, 
Yogaciira school of Maitreyaniltha, Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu as well as that of Asvaghosa II, were only 
regarded as ‘ Mahayana.’ 



CHAPTER II 


Applications of the terms * JL lahayaua ’ aarf ‘ Illnayana ’ 
among the founders of Mahayana schools and their 

followers. 

Different teachers of Mahayana school made indepen- 
dent applications of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘Htnayana * according to their individual notions. The 
investigation on this subject is a very important matter 
for the students of Buddhist history. So I shall state in 
this chapter, the different applications of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘ Hluaya.ua ’ of different teachers of 
Mahayana school, and of their immediate followers. 

I 

Application by Asvaghosa J. 

Let us see at first, in what sense the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and * Hluayaua ’ have been applied by Asvaghosa I. As 
we know, he, an inhabitant of Siiketa, was the son of 
Suvarnaksi 8 ml lived contemporaneously with king 
Kaniska II, the Great Scythian king (about 110 A. D.). 

In Buddhist history, he was known more as a poet 
than as a philosopher of India. Ho wrote many works 
in Sanskrit among them, Buddhacarita, Saundrananda- 
kavyas and a drama Saradvati-putra-prakarapam 1 
are regarded as the best specimens of his poetic literature. 
Of his poetic art, it has been said, it excels even that of 
Kalidasa. 3 While regarding his religious and philosophical 
ideas, I would like to say that they stand midway between 
the Hlnayana ou the one hand and Mahayana on the 
other ; they contain in them much of Hlnayanic doctrines 

1 It has been discovered in the second Turfat* Expedition and has been 
edited by H. Lfiders, 1911 

a See Preface of SauiidranaiularoikAvyam, P. iv, by MM. H. P. bastri. 
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and at the same time, they smack of Mahayanic ideas 
none the less. It is then rather proper to say that, his 
stage is one of transformation of the Hlnayana school into 
that of Mahftyana. But as stated already, he is one of the 
predecessors of Mahayana Buddhism. In his works we 
come across the term 4 Mahayana ’ about four times, but 
the term is always used singly, without giving rise to any 
idea of comparison with the term 4 Hlnayana,-’ which 
curiously enough, is not mentioned at all. For example, 
in the 4 Sutra on the meaning of the Anatma in Dharlha 
asked by a Nirgrantha Jnati-putra ’ 1 stated : — 44 At that 
time Nirgrantha went to the man, who understands the 
Mahay ana'' 8 
Again, 

44 Man Avho understands the Mahay an a said to 
Nirgrantha.” 3 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

44 At that time, after hearing (Asvaghosa’s explanation 
on the Anatma) all those heretical people were delighted 
much and having well understood that explanation, they 
dissolved their doubt and obtained Mahay ana knowledge'' 4 
Again, in the Buddhacarita Kavya, once we meet 
with the term 4 Mahayana ’ thus : — 

44 This, sirs, is the Mahay an a, the instrument of the 
law of perfect Buddha.” 3 

From the above quotations, it becomes clear that the 
application of the term, 4 Mahayana,’ by Asvaghosa I, 
means only the indication of certain ideas of Buddha’s 
Introspections] and Ontological perception ; but it does not 
indicate any relationship with the term 4 Hlnayana.’ 

1 This book has not bc»en mentioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue. But we find it in the 
Catalogue of Chinese Tripifcaka of Ko-kio-shd-In Edition 

* Ch'ang Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 2a 

' Ibid, 

* Ch'anpr Bundle, Vol 9, p. 3 a % of Chinese Tripitaka. 

" Chap XVI (Oowel’s Edition, p. 148) and S. B. E. } p. 184. 
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II 

Application in Nagarjuna. 

Nagarjuna was a native of Southern India. He was a 
Brahmin by caste and flourished sometime between the 
later half of 2nd century and the first half of 3rd century 
A. D. He has been known to Indian Buddhism as the 
founder of Madhyamika school. However, in Northern 
Buddhism (China and Japan), he has been known as the 
fourteenth patriarch in Buddhism and at the same time 
he has been regarded not only as the founder of 
Madhyamika school but as the founder of all Mahayana 
schools. Of course, though as a matter of fact, he was 
not the founder of all Mahayana schools, but the tradition 
seems to indicate how much he was honoured by the 
Northern Buddhists. And a tradition like this, naturally 
leads us to understand that he was a brilliant teacher of 
Buddhist philosophy and a great exponent of the faith. 
Really, he was the man who expounded and systematized 
Mahayana Buddhism. Therefore, we can say definitely 
that the Mahayana movement, in general, arose really in 
every respect — theoretically and practically — in the time 
of Nagarjuna. And from this period, the relation between 
the schools upholding Buddha’s Ontological perception 
and Phenomenological perception, that is Developed and 
Original forms of Buddhism, as well as between the 
different schools, in the sense of superiority and inferiority, 
became a matter of great controversy and discussion. So 
the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
also came into being in the real sense of comparison. This 
is the reason, -I should say, that if we look at his mighty 
work, the PrajnSp&ramita-sastra, — the commentary on the 
Prajn&p&ramita-sQtra, — which has been regarded as the 
Encyclopaedia of the Mahayana Buddhism, we meet 

21 
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several times with the comparison of the Developed 
Buddhism with the Original one or Buddha’s Ontological 
perception with that of view on Phenomenology through 
the terms * Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ from various 
points of view — on the points of ‘ doctrines,’ ‘ Religious 
practices,’ and e Religieux ’ as well as finally on ‘ salvation.’ 
The following example will make the idea more clear. 

In the 4th fasciculi of Prajnaparamita-sastra, 1 we find 
all these points in a single passage, thus : — “ Maliayana 
has been preached for both Bodhisattvas and Sravakas, 
while the Sutra of the Sravakas (Hinayana) has been 
preached only for the monks (s'ravakas) but not for 
Bodhisattvas.” — This shows the relation between the 
Maliayana and Hlnayana forms of the Buddhism on the 
point of Beligieu.v. 

“Buddhayana is a great and vast one while Sravaka- 
yana is small and narrow one.” — This shows the relation 
between Mahay ana and TIlnaya.ua Buddhism on the point 
of salvation . 

“ Sravakayana is for the benefit of one’s own self 
while Buddhayana is for the benefit of all.” — This shows 
the relation between Mahayana and Hlnayana Buddhism 
on the point of religions practices. 

“ In the Sravakayana, the sunyata of individual entity 
(or anatma) has been preached mainly, while in Buddha- 
yaua, the sunyata of individual entity as well as cosmic 
existences (anatma-adhai’jna) have been preached.” — Here 
tee find the relation between Maliayana and Hlnayana 
Buddhism on the points of philosophical doctrine. 

Tn the following statements of the said &astra again, 
I want to show the relation between the Mahayana 
and Hlnayana Buddhism on various points referred to 
above. 


1 Wanjsf Bundle, Vol. I, p. 29a of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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In the 18th fasciculi of Prajnapiiramita-sfistra it has 
been stated 1 : — 

“The sunyata of all things has boon preached in 
the tSravakayana. While in Mahayana, the sunyata of 
all things as well as theiv inner nature have been 
preached.” 

Again, in the 22nd fasciculi of the saineSastra occurs 2 
the following : — 

“ In Sravakaya.ua, suffering (duhkha), impermanence 
(anitya), non-ego (anatma) have been preached. While 
in Mahayana the truth of only one reality (dharmatathata) 
has been preached.” 

Again, in the (59th fasciculi of the same, it is 
stated 3 4 ” : — 

“The doctrine of Hlnayana preaches much of 
impermanence, while the doctrine of Mahayiina preaches 
much of sunyata of existences. In other words, in 
the doctrine of Hlnayana impermanence has been preached 
first and the sunyata of existences after that. But in 
Mahayaua, from the very beginning, the idea -of ‘ Dliarma- 
sunyata * has been preached.” 

In all the quotations above, the terms ‘ Mahayana’ and 
* Hlnayana ’ indicate doctrinal differences between the two 
i.e. between Developed and Original Buddhism. 

Next, in the 70th fasciculi of the Prajnaparamitii- 
sastra,' it has been stated 

“The doctrine of Mahayana is full of mercy, while 
that of Hlnayana is without mercy. Because the doctrine 
of the Mahayana is for all creatures but that of the 
Hlnayana is for the benefit of self only.” 


1 Wan" Bundle, Vol. I, p Il-V/ of Chinese Tripifcaka 

a Ibid, Vol 2, p. 7a 

** lbui, Vol. 4, J) 4<irr 

4 Had, Vol 4. p 107b 
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In the 35th fasciculi of the same &astra we find 1 : — 

“ The wisdom of Bodhisattva is superior to that of 
Sravaka. The ^ravaka though he understands the sunyata 
of all existences yet does not know that both this world 
and Nirvana are one and the same.” 

Again, the 24th fasciculi of the same &astra stated 2 : — 
“The !§ravaka is just like a physician who does not 
know proper medical treatment, while the Bodhisattva is 
just like the great physician to whom there is no disease 
unknown to him and at the same time no medicine, the 
use of which he does not know.” 

In the above quotations, through the two terms a 
differentiation has been made between the Mahayana and 
Hlnayana on the point of religion .r. 

Again, in the same Sastra, 96th fasciculi, it occurs 3 : — 
“ In the school of Illnayana, Nirvajna is regarded as 
the only reality, while in the school of Mahayana every 
existence is regarded as one and the same with Nirvana, 
for the teachers of Mahayana penetrated those existences 
with deep and sharp knowledge.” 

Again, in the same Sastra, 100th fasciculi, we find 1 : — 
“ The aim of all Buddhism is only one, — what is called 
the destruction of suffering and attainment of Nirvana. 
This salvation is of two kinds ; one is only for the self, 
another is not only for the self but for all creatures. 
Therefore, though both are equally claiming Nirvana as 
their ideal, yet there is the difference that one claims it 
for the self and the other for all creatures. This makes a 
differentiation in Buddhism. This is the reason why there 
are ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ in the Buddhism.” 
The above quotations show the relation between different 


1 Wang ttundle, Vol. 2, p 84 rt of Chinese Tripitaka. 

- Ibtd, Vol. 2, p 17a 

3 lb iff, Vol. 5. p 8~>b 
1 Ibtd , Vol. 5, pp. 100o-b 
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aspect of Buddhism on the salvation by the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana. ’ 

Thus, I have shown that at the time of Nagarjuna the 
interrelation and comparison of Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions, in other words Developed 
and Original forms of Buddhism, became of vital impor- 
tance from various points of view. Here one thing we 
should bear in mind, viz., that Nagarjuna also used 
specially the terms 4 Buddhayana ’ and 4 Sravakayana ’ in 
place of 4 Mahayana ’ and 4 Hlnayana ’ in order to praise 
the Mahayana doctrines and reject the Hlnayana ones 
respectively. Por example, in the 77th fasciculi of 
Prajnaparamita-sastra,' it is stated thus : — 

44 One should be far away from the 4 Dviyana,’ i.c., 
(srsivakayana and pratyekabuddhavana) and one close to 
4 Buddhayana.’ ” 

Again, in the 5th and 13tli fasciculi of Dasabliumi- 
vibhasa-sastra, 2 it is stated that : — 

44 It has been called the death of a Bodliisattva if (any 
one) sinks down into the level of a Sravaka or a 
Pratyekabuddhayana. Because, there he loses all benefit. 
“ It is no fear at all, if (any one) goes down into the hell 
even. But, on the other hand, it is the greatest fear for 
him if he sinks down into the level of Dviyana. Because, 
if (any one) goes down even into the hell yet he would 
obtain Buddhahood at last. But if (any one) sinks down 
into the level of Dviyana he will thereby cut off all his 
connections with Boddhisattvahood for ever.” 

Ill 

The Application in Aryadeva. 

Aryadeva, sometimes known under the name of 
Kanadeva, son of a Brahmin of South India, was an 


1 Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, }> 07b of Chinese Tnpitaka 

2 Su Bundle, Vol 8, p 19b, nnd Vol. 8, p 62/*. 
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eminent disciple of Nagarjuna and consequently -his 
younger contemporary. 

As we know, Nagarjuna treated Buddhism in a double 
way, i.e., * rejecting or disparaging others, doctrines ’ and 
‘ disclosing or unfolding one’s own doctrine.’ But Arya- 
deva, being matchlessly eloquent and possessed of a very 
strong power to defeat his adversaries, has treated Bud- 
dhism during his whole life much more from the outlook 
of ‘ rejecting other’s doctrines ’ than ‘ disclosing one’s own 
doctrines.’ This we can see very well in his works . 1 All 
his works except the ' Mahapurusha-sastra ’ deal mainly 
with the method of the ‘ rejecting the doctrines of others.” 

He too, like Nagarjuna, has not only rejected 
Brahmanical and non-Brahuianical doctrines but also 
proved the futility of the doctrines of the primitive or 
Hlnayana schools of Buddhism. An example* of this 
can be cited from the Sastra or ‘ the explanation of the 
Nirvana by the heretical Hlnayana teachers mentioned in 
the Lankavatara-sutra.’ Whenever he strikes at a relation 
or comparison among different Buddhist schools, he did 
it by the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana.’ One of his 
works states thus : — 

n” 3 

“ The people of the small vehicle (Hlnayana) are 
afraid of death at every step ; their achievement of victory 

1 Tliure are SHtu-afiatiH, Siita-B8(.tia-VHipul\a am! Sfistra on the lcfutation of the 
principles of four heietical illuuyanu schools mentioned in the LnhkavatSra-BttBtra, 
as well as Sftstra on the explanation of the Nil \Ana of twenty heretical Hlnayana 
(teachers) mentioned in the Laiikavatftm-siitra ” 

-* See Bundle, Vol 5, p. bbb of Chinese Tnpitaka 

’ This woik did not exist m Chinese Tiipitaka. Howetei the oi ipinal one hoa 
been discovered from Nepal by MM. 11. P. Sastri and also has been published ir 
J B A. S, Vol VIII, Part 1, No. 2. p 180, 1898. 
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in war lies indeed very far off ; while the men of the great 
vehicle (Mahayana) are clad with the armour of mercy ; 
they are intent on saving tht world and are fully equipped 
with the how and arrows of sympathy and morality. 

The application of the terms ‘Mahayana’ and 
‘ Hlnayana ' in Aryadeva is comparatively simple for our 
understanding than in Nagarjuna. From this, 1 venture 
to say that Aryadeva was more busily engaged in the task 
of defeating Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical schools 
than in making a comparative estimate of the dilTerent 
schools of Buddhism. Because, (here can he no denial 
of the fact that it was a period in which Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical faiths and Philosophies were in a very 
flourishing condition. 


IV 

The Application in Slhiramati. 

Sthiramati was one of the great, followers of Nagarjuna. 
He flourished about a hundred years after Nagarjuna. 
Sthiramati’s work entitled Mahayilnavataraka-sastra 1 has 
been translated into Chinese by TAo-tbai, of the Northern 
Llaii dynasty, 307-439 A. D. From this wc may conjec- 
ture that his date ran some year between 200-300 A. D. 
He belonged to the lineage of Nagarjuna and developed 
to a great extent the ‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ doctrine. His 
application of the terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana’ 
on the relation or comparison between the primitive and 
developed Buddhism, was rather of a more concrete form 
than that of Aryadeva and even than that of Nagarjuna 
so to say. In his Mahayanavataraka-sastra, we read : — 

“ The slandering of Mahayana is the direct cause of 
falling into evil ways.” “ 


1 Sec Npnjio’s Catalogue, p 273, No. 1243. 

3 Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p 61a of Chinese Tiipitaka 
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- Again, in the same Sastra, we find : — 

“ If you think that Sravakayana is equal to Mahayana 
it would be very wrong and it cannot be so. Because, 
the cause (religious practices) and its effect (salvation) are 
different in the two vehicles (Mahayana and Hlnayana). 
The cause of Sravakayana being the same with that of 
Mahayana, the effects of both must also be the same. But 
their effects are actually different. Therefore, the same 
should be the case with their cause too : that is to say, 
their cause also must be different. Because the !§ravakas 
have only cut off all hindrances and penetrated into imper- 
manence. Besides this, the Sravakas understand a doctrine 
only by hearing from others and by being instructed. 
While the Bodhisattvas have cut off not only all 
hindrances but also their minute ‘ semblances ’ and 
* perfumes ’ and have at all the same time penetrated into 
all existence (sarva-dharma) as Dharma-tathata and, 
unlike the i^ravakas, have not to hear others but they by 
themselves understand any doctrine naturally in their 
own wisdom. So there is much difference between the 
^ravakayana and the Mahayana.” 1 

The above quotation helps us to understand how the 
relation or comparison between the two aspects of 
Buddha’s perception, i.e., the primitive and developed 
Buddhism assumed a more concrete form, through the 
use of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ by 
Sthiramati than it wont to do in the age of his previous 
teachers. 

Besides the above-mentioned teachers, we have many 
others belonging to the lineage of Nagarjuna before the 
University of Nalanda came into being. They are : 
Rahulabhadra, the younger contemporary of Aryadeva ; 
Buddhapalita, the older contemporary of Bhavaviveka 


Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p, 62a of Chinese Tripitaha. 
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who flourished about the end of the 5th century A. D. 
This Buddhapalita held, as we know, the doctrine of 
* Prasanga ’ on the Madhyamika system. While 
Bhftvaviveka held the doctrine of * Svatantra 5 on the 
same system. 1 

We have nothing to mention in particular regarding 
the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ 
in works of the above teachers besides what has already 
been pointed out. 

We have so far tried to indicate the application of 
these terms by various teachers of the Madhyamika 
school previous to the foundation of the Nalandii 
University. 

Let us now turn our attention to the application of 
the terms ‘Mahayana* and * Hlnayana’ by the teachers 
of the Yogacara school. 


V 

The Application in 31a i, treyana tha. 

Arya Maitreyanatlia was the founder of the Yogacara 
school in India. According to Dr. H. Ui he flourished 
sometime between 270-350 A. D.' 2 Nagarjuna established 
the Madhyamika school in Southern India while 


1 Both Buddhapuhta and Bhdvavivoka belonged to the lineage of Nfigarjuna and 
they equally enhanced the doctuno of Madhyamika system But their opinions 
differentiated one fioni another. The former held the doctrine of ' Prasanga,* that 
is to say • every existence came into being only by the 1 cause ' (lietu) 'conditions * 
(prstyayas) And such existence has no kind of permanent natuio (sabb&va 
nifcyatfi). Therefore, they nro all sunyata (emptiness) And he taught, this is the 
real doctrine of NSgarjuua While, the latter held, on the 'conti ary, the doctrine of 
‘Svatantra,’ that is to say ■ from convent lonul (sariimti satya), point of view, all 
existence is pioduction only through ‘cause’ and * condition. ’ But from tran- 
scendental (paramSitha-sotya) point of view, original nature of all existence is 
permanent 

* A learned aitidc on tins appeared m the Philosophical Journal of Imperial 
University Tokyo, No 411, 1922. 

22 
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Maitreyanatha founded the Yogacara school near 
Ayodhya. 

It will not be out of place to state here something of 
the historical authenticity of Maitreyanatha. Hitherto, 
Maitreyanatha, the founder of Yogacara school, had been 
regarded as a mythical person, or sometimes as the 
Maitreya Bodhisattva or the future Buddha. But since 
MM. H. P. £§&stri pointed out the historicity of 
Maitreyanatha from the colophon of Abhisamaya- 
lamkara-karika which is a commentary from the 
Yogacara point of view, on Pafioavinsati-sahasrika- 
prajnaparamita-sutra by Maitreyanatha, 1 myself have 
been at pains to see if it can be confirmed from Chinese 
sources. And I am very glad to say (hat my learned 
friend Dr. H. Ui, Professor of 'J’ohoku Imperial University, 
wrote an article 1 supporting MM. If. P. Sfistri on the 
point. 

Now, let us look to the application of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘ llJnayana ’ made by Maitreyanatha. 
From his works we come to understand that his applica- 
tion does not bear the sense, of ‘ rejecting others’ doctrines ’ 
hut definitely points to 1 unfolding one’s own doctrines.’ 
A few examples will make the point clear. In the 
35th fasciculi of Yogacarya-bhumi-sastra we find : — 

“ On the whole there are two kinds of purification ; 
one is the purification of ‘ hiuderanee ’ (klesavarana), 
another is the purification of ‘ intellectual hiuderanee’ 
(jnanavarapa). (Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are able 
to obtain the purification only of ‘hinderance ’ but not of 
intellectual hinderance. But Boddhisattvas alone can 
obtain both kinds of purification. Theiefore, it has been 
said that they (Bodhisattvas) in comparison with all, are 
the highest and supreme. Again, there are four things 
in which Bodhisattvas are superior to the Sravakas and 


1 In the Philosophical Journal of Imperial Unneisitv of Tokyo, No 111, 1921. 
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the Pratyekabuddhas. These are — (I) superior nature ; 
(2) superior conduct ; (3) sujierior skilfulness ; (I) superior 
effect.” 1 

Again, in the 40th fasciculi of the same ^astra, we 
have the following : — 

“The Bodliisattvayana is characterised by seven great 
features. Therefore, it has been called * Mahayana.’ 

What are then these seven ? These are : — 

1. The great characteristic in the doctrine i.e., among 
the twelve different divisions of Buddha’s doctrines 
(dvadasanga-Huddha-vacanauil, the Bodhisattva-pitaka 
belongs to the extensive teaching (vaipulya). 

2. The great characteristic in the aspiration (eittot- 
pada), i e., one kind of people alone can desire to obtain 
the perfect form of knowledge. 

3. The great characteristic of the perfect understand- 
ing (adhimukti). i.c., one kind of people have got perfect 
understanding as well as faith on the extensive doctrine. 

4. The great characteristic of excessive pleasure 
(adhySsaya), i.ff.. one kind of jieople being possessed of 
ad h i m uk t i - ear v al >h fi i n i can obtain the perfect pleasure- 
stage (anutras lya-bhumi). 

5. The great characteristic of the way, iff., perfect 
religious practices with tin* virtue and knowledge can 
seoure the most perfect knowledge. 

(5. The great characteristic of the period (kala), iff., 
after passing through three numberless great kalpas one 
kind of people can obtain the most perfect knowledge.” 2 

Of the abjve mentioned seven great characteristics 
No. 1 relates to the doctrine; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 apply to 
the religieux (of different kinds). Nos. 5 and C are 
concerned with religious pr.icticss ani their duration 
period. No. 7 points to the kind of salvation. 

1 J,;u Bundle Vol 2, p. G7>t, of Chinese Tripitaka. 

Ibid , Vol. 3, p. 2 6a 
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Again, if we look at the MaU&yana-shtr&laAk&ra-s&stra, 
we meet with several passages in which MaitreyauStha in 
dealing with the terms ‘ MahaySna ’ and ‘ HinaySna * 
makes positive references to the Mahayanic doctrines but 
the point is more clearly explained by Asauga in his 
commentary on the said S&stra. 

VI 

The application in Asahga. 

I have stated above that MaitreyanStha was the 
founder of the Yog&cara school and established, for the 
first time, the doctrine of Alaya-vijnana which, in general 
terms, is called Yogacara doctrines. But it remained for 
Asafiga to evolve a complete system out of it. 

Asanga was the son of a Brahmin of Gandhara 
(modern Peshwar and Rawalpindi districts) and flourished 
about 310-390 A.D. He was at first an adherent of the 
Mahis&saka school of Sarvastivftdins, then ho became a 
follower of Vaibliasika philosophy but could not long 
remain satisfied with its doctrines. Subsequently he 
became a follower of the Mahay&na school and received 


1 MahAyAna-aafcrAlaftkAra'SAstra means merely the verse pottion which is one 
of Maitreyaultha’s works. Its prose portion is a conmentary on it by Asaftga. 
Therefore, Amngi’s work here should be properly ealled IfahAyffna-sltrJlank&ra- 
Sftstra-vritti or kffrikA. Up to the present, both the verse and prose portions have 
been thought as a single work by Asabga. But it is wrong to say so ; because, 
according to the evidence of Hinen-Tsiang : “Asahga Bodhisattva went up by night 
to the palace of Maitreya Bodhisattva and there received the Yogrtcarya Sastra, the 
Mah4yanft-8utrfllaftkdr.i4fl8tra.” (Beal’s translation here by the word — ‘(ikA* is 
a mistake , see Beal’s Book I, p. 226.) Besides this, in the end of MahdyfinavatAraka- 
ft&stra of Sthiramati it ia stated : 

“It shonld be known that AfahAyAna is the original vehicle just as it is 
explained in the SutralahkAra of MaitreyanAtha.” (See Bundle, Yol. 2, p. 73b.) 
From these statao^at* we can easily opnolade that the verse portion of that 
fiAstra was the work of Bf&itreyanAtha. This point has been discussed by my 
learned friend Dr. H. TJi in his artiole on the “ Historical personage of Haitreya. 
nStha and works of Asahga.” Vide Philosophical Journal of Imperial University 
of Tokyo, No. 411, 1921. 
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instructions from Maitreyanatka somewhere near Ayodhyft. 
In due course Asanga established the Yog&c&ra school 
which is a well-known Mahayana school of Buddhism 
as opposed to the Madhyamika school of N&g&rjuna. 

The terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana’ have been 
applied by Asanga in their two-fold sense, viz., * Unfolding 
one’s own doctrines’ nnd ‘rejecting other’s doctrines.’ 
For example, in the Mahay&na-sfitralahk&ra-s'Sstra-karikS 
it is stated : — 

“How are these differentiated? They are so in five 
points, namely: on (/) the aspiration or faith; (ii) the 
teaching ; (iii) the way ; ( iv ) the livelihood and ( v ) the 
period. In the Sravakayana those five — viz., aspiration, 
teaching, way, livelihood and period — are only for the 
purpose of obtaining one’s own Nirvana. Therefore, the 
collection of merit as well as of wisdom, the period (of 
practices and salvation) and the attainment of salvation 
after three births — are all in a small scale. While in the 
Mahayana these are all entirely the opposite scale. 
Therefore, in every point the two ways are diametrically 1 
opposite so that HlnayAna cannot become Mahsyftna.” 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-s'Sstra, it has 
been stated thus: — 

“ Ten superior points are existing in the Mah&y&na 
but not in the Hlnayana.” * . 

In other places of his works we find several times 
such a relation or comparison drawn between the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana.’ If we compare his 
application of the said terms with that of N&gSrjuna we 

1 fa** - 1 vafanwtv: i v mtT iq g a jwHt gv qimm r sftfl q : i 

qnfN iwqinfHqfqforfirdq w»«rfw: i g ** t 

ftCNwmw fh»i w | 1 *r jhwvwI - 

Matra-MtrikS), Edited by Prof. Sylraia Levi, p. 4, Mrik* for the iOth map. 

» Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 476, of Cbineee Tripifaka. 
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come to appreciate, as we approach the time of Asaiiga, 
that a deep sense of rivalry began to grow and that it had 
evidently a tendency to become more and more sectarian. 
Therefore, it seems that in Asanga’s time, the question 
of a comparative estimate of the Primitive and Developed 
Buddhism was a burning one so to say. 

The following introductory passage from the Mahayana 
sutralaukara-sastra-karika will clearly indicate such a 
situation at his time : — 

srwwnmgstert wfararrtaw fa- 
HfmrarT^rw f HHra^rcr ^f*«irfarm«*rRr*wrair*F: i* 1 

“ (Some say) the Mahayana doctrine is not Buddha’s 
speech. How, then, can it be admired ? To meet this 
doubt the following sloka, by way of a full analysis of the 
reason, is put forth, in order to carry perfect credence 
that the Mahayana doctrines are really Buddha’s true 
speech though the fact 1ms been doubted.” 

This passage shows clearly that at the time of Asaiiga 
there were many Sthaviras and other men belonging to 
allied schools in Ayodhyl and its neighbouring countries 
who very much abused Mahftyanic Buddhism by applying 
such terms as ‘ Adharma-vadin’ in the same way as the 
original Sthaviras did in course of their disputes with the 
Mahasaixghikas. 

This is the reason, I think, why Asaiiga tried his 
utmost to remove such a false notion and to establish the 
truth of Mahayilnism by the right application of the 
terms ‘ MahSySna ’ and * HlnaySna.’ 

VII 

The application in Fasubandhu. 

Vasubandhu was a younger brother of Asaiiga and 
flourished about 390*400 A.D, He was a man of brilliant 


1 ahfty ftna - s u tr® lafikara- £&s tra-k arikft, p. 3. 
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parts. At first, he was a member of the Sarvastivada 
school and, as one of its leaders, wrote out the Abhi- 
dharmakasa-sastra, one of the famous works of the 
Sarvastivadins. But sometime after, he tried the 
doctrines of the Sautrantika school. He, however, could 
not rest satisfied with the latter. Subsequently, as the 
result of Asanga’s teachings, he became a follower of the 
Yogacara school and incidentally one of its greatest 
masters. 

The Yogacara school, as we know, was founded by 
Maitreyanatha, systematise! by Asahga and elaborated 
by Vasubandhu. The headquarters of the latter was 
round about Ayodhya which was the capital of the Gupta 
Empire at that time. Wnen Bila.litya (Kutnara G ipta I) 
ascended the Gupta throne, Vasubiudhu came to be 
highly respected and patronised by him and his mother 
Dhruva. Hence Ayodhya, the imperial capital city 
became a great centre of the Yogacara school of 
Buddhism. 1 

Regarding the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘Hlnavana,’ ho played no less a part than Asafiga, 
but was even more positive in his dealing than the latter. 
Examples will make this point clear. In his Madhyan- 
tavibhaga-sastra, it is stated : — 

“ The Sutra of Hinayana is only for self-benefit, but 
the Mahayana Sutra is for the benefit of the self as well 
as others. Therefore, Mahayana is the superior one.’’ 2 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra-ySkya, 
it has been stated : — 

“ This one Vehicle (ekayana) only is the highest one. 
There is no other Vehicle superior to this. Therefore, 
you should know, that there is only one superior Vehicle 

1 See my ‘Shifting of the Centre of Buddhism in I ndia,’ Journal of Letters, 

Calcutta University, Vol. 1, pp. 29-34. 

* Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 26a, of Chinese Tripi$aka 
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which has been called * Buddhayana,’ besides the ‘ Srava- 
kayana .” 1 . 

Again, in the Saddharma-pupdarlka-sutra-sastra, we 
find : — 

“ The Hlnayana is like milk, while the Mahayana is 
like the cream of milk.” 2 

Again, if we look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra, in 
the first fasciculi, we find : — 

“ Buddha preached (in the Mahayana) that all beings 
possessed the nature of Buddha.” s 

But in the same fasciculi, we find : — 

“ Buddha preached, for the men of Hlnayana, the 
doctrine that they do not live in the ‘ Nature ’ (nature of 
Buddha) and will not he able to obtain Nirvana.” * 

In these statements, the former indicates the exalta- 
tion of Mahayana doctrines and the Mahayanists ; while 
the latter indicates the rejection of the Hlnayana 
doctrines and the Hlnayanists. 

Besides these eminent teachers of Yogacara school, 
there were several other great teachers of the same line, 
namely, Bandhusri, Citrabhana, Vinasvabhava, etc., 5 and 
they flourished after the time of Vasubandhu and before 
the time of the teachers of Nalanda. 

Regarding their applications of the terms ' Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana,’ there is nothing of special importance. 

In connection with the Yogacara teachers, we should 
direct our attention to one point which is very important 
in the history of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Among the Mahayana teachers, those of the Yogacara 
school mentioned above, tried not only to establish the 
relation and comparison between the Primitive and 

1 Wang Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 54a of Chinese Tripifakn. 

* Ibid, Vol. 0, pp. 63a and 70 w." 

5 Su Bundle, VoL 2, p. 74 b. 

4 Ibid. 

5 See Nanjio’s Catalogue, p, 373 (Appendix I, No. 12). 
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Developed Buddhism by the application of the terms 
‘ Mahay an a ’ and * Hlnayana,’ but also emphatically 
asserted to prove that the Mahay an a Buddhism is 
Buddha’s true doctrine. For example ; Dharmapala , 1 in 
his Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra, quoted Mai trey an Stha’s 
explanation on the said point with the following seven 
kinds of reasons : — 

“The Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(i) Because no mention has been made beforehand , 
i.e., if the Mahayana Sutras (as the Hlnayanists have 
said) were forgery after Buddha’s death and would have 
destroyed Buddha’s true doctrine, why then did not 
Buddha mention it beforehand and at the same time 
why did not Buddha refer to the fear of it ? Therefore, 
it must be Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(ii) Because both the Sutras have been equally exer- 
cised, i.e., both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana Sutras 
have been equally exercised from the very beginning, 
then how can it be said that Mahayana doctrine is not 
Buddha’s true doctrine ? 

(Hi) Because this is not the object of others' under- 
standing, i.e., the doctrine of Mahayana is vast and deep ; 
therefore, it cannot be understood by men of heretical 
sect and the Hlnayanists. This is the reason why 
Buddha did not preach this doctrine in tbeir Sutras and 
Sastras. And if Buddha preached it in their Sutras, it 
would not have been understood by them. Therefore, 
this doctrine did not find access in the Hlnayana Sutras. 
But for that reason, it cannot be said that the Mah&ypna 
doctrine is not Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(iv) Because that can be established certainly, i.e., 
if you say that the Mahayana Buddhism is another 

1 This Sutra is the work of Dharmapftla, Bat the quotation, as I have mentioned 
here, is the explanation of MaitreyanStha and has been quoted by Dharmapala in 
his work. 
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Buddha’s preaching, not of present Buddha, yet it can be 
established that the Mahayana is Buddha’s true doctrine 
because all Buddhas communicated with one another. 

(©) Because if it be so, then that cannot be so, i.e., 
if any one admit the existence of Mahayana Buddhism 
then it should be believed that the Mahay ana is Buddha’s 
true doctrine beoause without Buddha’s doctrine 
Mah&y&na could not come into being. If there be no 
Mahayanism, then Hlnayanism also could not come to 
exist. Because without Mahayana idea Buddha-hood 
cannot exist. If there is no Buddha, then who is to 
preach the doctrine of Sravakayana ? And you say that 
SravakayAna doctrine is Buddha’s true speech, how then 
can it be possible that Mahayana is not Buddha’s true 
doctrine ? 

(vi) Because it can well-conquer, i.e., if any one 
practises religious practices according to the Mahayana 
Sutras he will obtain clear understanding and knowledge 
and at the same time he will conquer all of those 
sufferings, therefore, it should be believed that the 
Mahayanism is the Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(vii) Because the inside-ideas differ from the outside 
statements, i.e., the idea of the Mahayana doctrine is so 
deep that the real idea cannot be got only by following 
the indication of sentences as they appear. Therefore, if 
we look at only the surface of sentences, we may find 
differentiation between the Mahayana and the Hlnayana 
doctrines. But if we penetrate deep into the idea, then 
they are not found to be contradictory to each other. 
Only with a superficial observation and a biased mind 
one should not say that Mahayana is not the true doctrine 
of Buddha.” 1 

A saiga also has spoken* on these points in his 
Mahayana-satralahkara-sastra-karika as well as in the 

1 Wang Bundle, Vo). 10, pp, 12b. 12a of Chineae Tripifcaka, 
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Prakaranaryavaca-sSstra-kSrika 1 * and in the Mahayana- 
samparigraha-sastra, 8 and he has adduced ten reasons 
in order to prove that Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha's 
true doctrine. And these ten reasons are almost the same 
as those stated by him in the Mah&yana-sutralapkara-karika 
as well as in Maitreyanatha’s statement pointed out above. 

Again, Yasubandhu also tried the same question and 
he too proved more conclusively than his elder brother 
that the Mahayana doctrine is Buddha's true doctrine. 
So in his Bodhi-cittotpadana-s&stra he has counted the 
calumniation of Mahayana Buddhism as one of the four 
great crimes. And he has said : — 

“ Thirdly, those people who speak ill of the true and 
vast doctrine of Mahayana commit one of the great 
crimes.” 3 * 

“ The faith on the Mahayana to be the great cause 
which can destroy the four kinds of hinderances ; and 
at the same time he stated that the calumniation of 
Mahayana is one of the great hinderances.” * 

Prom the above several quotations, we come to under- 
stand that when Ayodhya was the centre of the Yog&c&ra 
school, the teachers of that school had tried their best 
to explain that the Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha’s true 
doctrine and also proved that the Mahayana Sutras are 
but the true speech of the Buddha himself. Beason to 
this is not far to seek. As we know, when the Mah&saft- 
ghikas, having manifested Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological perception, separated from the Sthaviras, the 
latter excommunicated the former with such bad epithets 
as ' Adharma-Vsdins ’ and ‘ P&pabhikgu ’ as their nick- 
names. Bence a great dispute took place between those 


1 Lai Bundle, Vol. 7, p« 86a, of Chinese Tripifaka. 

• Ibid, Vol. 9, p. 476. 

» Ibid, Vol. 10, p. 99a. 

* Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 826. 
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two schools. And when the latter lineage of the 
Mahasanghikas established the Mahayana Buddhism or 
the Mahayana schools then the Sthaviras began to 
calumniate the Mahayana Buddhism. And they were 
called by the Mahayanists as ‘Sravakavana’ or ‘Hinayana.’ 
Therefore, their hatred upon the Mahayana Buddhism. 
As the Mahayanists became more and more strong so 
they began to call the Mahayana Buddhism by such 
terms as * Naivedam Mahayanam Buddha Vacanam * (i.e., 
the Mahayana doctrines are not the true doctrine of 
Buddha). Of course, the struggle between the Mahayanists 
and the Hlnayanists existed undoubtedly long before the 
time of Asanga and Yasubandhu, but it became a burning 
question at the time of Asanga and Yasubandhu and 
downwards. 


VIII 

The application of the terms in Asvaghosa II. 

Many of the Buddhist scholars still hold that Asva- 
ghosa, the author of the Buddhacarita and the Soundara- 
nanda-kavya, is identical with the author of the Mahayana 
sradhotpada-sastra ; but I cannot agree with them. 
According to me the author of the Buddhacarita and the 
Soundarananda-kavya is somebody other than the author 
of the MahaySnasradhotpada-sastra. Regarding this point, 
we have very few external evidences but from internal 
investigations, it can be shown that they are different 
persons having the same name. Because Asvaghosa I, 
was a great poet in India before the time of Kalidasa 
but not a great Philosopher, while Asvaghosa II, was not 
a poet but rather one of the greatest Philosophers of 
Buddhism in India. He established the doctrine of 
* BhQtatathata-pratltyasamutpada ’ or the doctrine of 
phenomenon rising from suohness (existence as such). If 
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we look at the philosophical work referred to above, we 
shall be struck with the depth of his system of philosophy. 
We already know that Nagarjuna’s doctrine of the 

* Dharma-tathata ’ mainly dealt with to»speak in the terms 
of European philosophy — The problem * the determination 
of constituents of reality,’ while the Yogacara doctrine of 
‘ Alaya-pratltyasamutpada ’ or ‘ Sarva-vijnana-vada * mainly 
deals with the problem of the ‘determination of the rela- 
tion between the reality and cognition.’ And the doctrine 
of Asvaghosa II is a combination of both the above two 
systems of the doctrine. Hence, we are able to ascertain 
his date also ; the foregoing discussion proves that he 
must have flourished after the time of Nagarjuna, Asanga 
and Yasubandhu and we shall not he far wrong if we 
place him in or about the 5th century A.D. approximately. 

Now, let us see, how the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 

* Hlnayana ’ had been applied by him. Through his 
work we come to know that he tried to exalt Mahayana 
doctrine with the help of the term * Mahayana ’ and 
without rejecting or disparaging other doctrines. The 
following quotation will make the point clear. 

In the Mahayana ^radhapada-sastra, it is stated 
that : — 

“ The Mahayana can be briefly treated as to its two 
aspects, namely, what it is, and whtit it signifies. What 
is the Mahayana ? It is the soul of all sentient beings 
(sarvasattva) that constitutes all things in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal and through this soul 
we can disclose what the Mahayana signifies. 

Because the soul in itself involving the quintessence 
of the Mahayana, is suchness (bhutatathata), but it 
becomes (in its relative or transitory aspect, through the 
law of causation) birth and death (samsara) in which 
are revealed the quintessence, the attributes and the 
activity of the Mahayana. The Mahayana has a triple 
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significance. The first is the greatness of quintessence. 
Because the quintessence of the Mahayana as suchness 
exists in all things, remains unchanged in the pure as 
well as in the defiled, is always one and the same (samatfi) 
neither increases nor decreases and is void of distinction. 

The second is the greatness of attributes. Here we 
have the Tathagata’s womb (Tathagatagarbha) which in 
exuberance contains immeasurable and innumerable 
merits (punya) as its characteristics. 

The third is the greatness of activity, for it ( i.e .,) Maha- 
yana) produces all kinds of good works in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal. Hence the name 
Mahayana (great vehicle). 

Again this Dharma is called the Mahayana : because 
it is the vehicle (yana) in which all Buddhas from the 
beginning have been riding and Bodhisattvas when riding 
in it will enter into the state of Buddhahood.” 1 

IX. 

The application of the terms by Sthiramati. 

Sthiramati, sometimes known as Saramati, is a man 
of Central India : 2 * * and he flourished about the latter part 
of the 5th century A.D. So he is a later contemporary of 
Asvaghosa II, and from the doctrinal point of view 
he undoubtedly belonged to the same lineage with 
ASvaghosa II. According to Hiuen-Tsang’s record 8 he 
wrote the Mahayana-dharmadhatu-avisesata-sastra (?) and 
the Mahayanottaratantra-s'astra in the Southern India. 
Prom this it seems that his influence spread in the 
Southern India. 


1 Awakening of Faith by I. Suzuki, pp. 52-55. 

8 The Discourse of History of MahUyftna Buddhism, by Eun, Mayeda (in 

Japanese), p. 184. 

8 Beal’s Reoords of Western World, p. 268. 
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Through the above works, we come to know that his 
application of the terms * Mahayana * and ‘ HlnaySna,’ 
with respect to the relation or comparison of different 
aspects of Buddhism, was by the disparaging of Hlnayana 
doctrine. And he counted the Hlnayanic faith as 
one of the great * sins of abusing religion * (dharma- 
pavada). So in his Mahayanottaratantra-sastra, it is 
stated thus : — 

“ Those people who have a preference for the doctrine 
of Hlnayana have no faith in the Mahayana Dharma, so 

they are abusing all Mahayana Dharma Therefore, 

you should be afraid of such slander of Dharma. Because, 
such sin will lead us to hell where people suffer endless 
miseries.” 1 


CHAPTER III. 

The application of the terms * Mahayana ’ and * lllnayana * 
by the teachers of Nalanda University. 

Nalanda was the centre of Buddhism during the 
period that covers the time of Sakraditya and Buddha- 
gupta of the later Gupta dynasty, on the one hand and the 
time of Mahipala of the Pala dynasty on the other, that 
is to say, the period running from the 5 th century A.D. 
to the 11th century A. I >. 2 We kno,w that the YogScftra 
school of Maitreyanatha, Asanga and Yasubandhu first 
arose in AyodhyS and gradually spread to the South-East. 
The Ma dhyamika school of Nagarjuna arose in the 
Andhra country at first and extended its influence 
gradually to the North and Central India. It is rather 
strange that those different Mahayana schools came aoross 


1 Su Bundle, Vol. II, p. 1026 of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

• I have discussed about the History of NJlanda in my work ‘the Shifting of the 
Centre of Buddhism in India/ published in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta 
University, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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each other in the Madhyadesa. The famous Nalanda, 
monastery was the very place where these two schools 
met each other during the 5th century A.D. After that 
time, Nalanda became the most important place as being 
the centre of Buddhism as well as the seat of Buddhistic 
learning. 

There, not only Mah&yanic doctrines, such as 
‘ Madhyamika ’ and ‘ Yogacara,’ but also other systems 
of it such as ‘ Bhutatathata ’ doctrine of Asvaghosa II, 
‘ Mantrayana * doctrine of Nagabhodhi — nay even the 
Hlnayanic systems — were taught and studied simul- 
taneously. 

In this period several famous learned monks of 
different schools flourished in India and many of them 
came and lived together in Nalanda. Though they had 
to contend against each other in course of their discussions 
as to their doctrinal differences and though their opinions 
differed from each other yet they were equally at their 
best in exalting the Mahayana Buddhism and disparaging 
the Hlnayana and other heretical doctrines. For this 
reason I shall not take their accounts separately but put 
all of them together under the Nalanda school. 

(A) As to Nagarj una’s lineage the following teachers 
who flourished during this period might be noticed, 
they are : — 

1. BhSvaviveka (about 528-560 A.D.) 

2. Jnanaprabha (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

3. Candrakirti (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

4i. Simhaprabba (about the beginning of 7th century 

A.D.). 

5. Jinaprabha (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

6. Santideva (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

Bhamviveka . — One of the lines of Nftgftrjuna — held 
the idea of * Svatantra ’ on the Madhyamika doctrine as 
opposed to the* tenets of * Prasahga ’ of Buddhapalita on 
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the same doctrine mentioned above. Of his application 
of the terms ' Mah&yana ’ and ‘ HlnaySna * we find 
in his Prajnadipa-sastra-vyakhya. There it has been 
stated : — 

“ Saddharma (true law) is pure and it can do away 
with all sorts of sufferings as well as their semblances (or 
perfumes) which may leave some impression on one's 

mind. Therefore, it has been described as pure and 

this Saddharma is what we call Mahayana .” 1 

Jnaprabha. — No work has as yet been found that can 
be attributed to his authorship. However, from the 
Chinese as well as from the Japanese Buddhist source* we 
come to know that he divided the whole Buddhist system 
into three categories and ascribed them to three different 
schools : — 

(*) The doctrine which says that ‘both subject and 
object are existing.’ 

{ii) The doctrine which says that ‘ subject is existing 
but object is not existing.’ 

{Hi) The doctrine which says that ‘ both subject and 
object are not existing.’ 

Item No. ( i ) indicates the Hlnayana doctrine, i.e., the 
doctrine of the Sthavirav&dins and the Sarvftstivftdins 
and No. {ii) indicates the doctrine of the Yogac&ra school, 
while No. {in) indicates the Mftdhyamika doctrine. With 
the help of the first Item he disparaged the Hlnayftna 
doctrine and with the second as well as with the third he 
extolled the Mahayana doctrine. 

Candrakirti and Sinhaprabha. — Regarding them we 
have not as yet come across any statement that can throw 
light upon the application of the terms ‘ Mah&yana ’ and 
‘ Hlnayana.’ 


1 Sq Bundle, Vol. I, p, 1896, of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

* Jin-ni-mon-ron.8hin-chi-gi.ki ; one of the most important commentaries on the 
DvAdasa-nikAya-SAstra of NAgArjuna, p. 8a. 
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Santideva. — Regarding his application of the terms the 
following works bear testimony. In the BodhicaryavatSra 
it has been stated : — 

“ If the great vehicle is not admissible, how then your 
tradition can be admissible ? ,n 

Again, it has been stated in his dik§ia-samuccaya 
thus: — 

“The Master replied: ‘Even so, Mafijusri, whosoever 
after producing the thought of enlightenment holdeth not 
fast, neither studieth the Great Vehicle, but hath inter- 
course with such as follows the “ Disciples Vehicle,” and 
is intimate with them and readeth their doctrine, and 
maketh his study therein, and proveth it, and informeth 

him thereof, and reciteth its topics * and so forth down 

to* teacheth them, he thereby becometh dull of wit, 

and is torn away and cast back from the Road of the 
Highest wisdom.’ ” 2 

Again, in the same Sastra, he stated : — 

‘ Dissuading from following the Perfections — Preaching 
the Ideals that lead to the Hinny ana' — “ Again the 
inceptor Bodhisattva may speak thus to some one : You 
are not capable of practising the six perfections. You 
cannot become enlightened with the perfect Enlighten- 
ment. Speedily produce the thought of the way of the 
Disciples or the Pratyeka Buddhas: by this means you 
shall escape from the chain (# re-birth... and thus, as 
aforesaid, this is the second Root Sin of the Inceptor 
Bodhisattva .” 8 

Again, in the Sarvadharmaratnottara-arthasaitgltl- 
s&strft, he has stated: — 

“ The true doctrine has been preached in the Mahay An .” 4 

1 “ Nanu aseidharii Mahdyan&m katham siddh&stvadag&m&h.” (Published in 
Journal of Buddhist Text Society, Vol. II, Part II, p. 26, No. 42. 

• Sikei-satnuccaya. Translated by W. H. D. Rouse, 1922, p. 7. 

• Ibid, p. 68. 

• S u Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 886, of Chinese Tripifaka. 
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Again in the same Sflstra he stated thus : — 

“ This MahSySna is the essenoe of all Dharma.” 1 

(B) As to the lineage of YogSc&ra school, we have 
the following teachers during the Nftlandft period, they 
are : — 

1. Gunamati (about the end of 5th A.D.). 

2. Digunaga (about the end of the 6th A.D.). 

3. Sthiramati (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

4. Sankarasvami (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

5. Nanda (about 528-560 A.D.). 

6. Yimala Canclra (about 528-560 A.D.). 

7. Dharmapala (about the beginning of the 6th 

A.D.). 

8. Silabhadra ^630 A.D.). 

9. Dharmaklrti (about 698-9 A.D.). 

10. Jinaputra. 

. 11. Yisesa Mitra. 

12. Jnanacandra. 

13. Bandhuprabha (Nos. 10-13 are all the younger 

contemporaries of DharmapSla). 

Gunamati , Digunaga and Sankarasvami.— Regarding 
the application of the terms by them we have no state- 
ment in particular. 

Sthiramati. — Of his application, we find in the 
MahSyanabhidharmasamvukta-sanglti-sftstra thus : — 

“In the Mahayana there are four secrets which 
include all kinds of truths that Buddha has preached.” 

Again, in the same Skstra it has been stated : — 

‘'The question is: if the Sravaka-pitaka and Bodhi- 
sattva-pitaka, etc., are equally derived from the Dharma- 
kaya, then, why the people offering Bodhisattva-pitaka 
with fragrances and wigs, produce great limitless fortune 
and why it is otherwise in the case of SrftvakaySna ? 


* Seo Bundle, Vol 3, p. 89<i, of Chm»»e Tripituka. 
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Answer : Because, the Bodhisattva-pitaka is the 
foundatibn of the divine favour and is the source of 
pleasure for all people.” 1 

Nanda and Vimalacandra. — Regarding their applica- 
tion of the terms, nothing is as yet known. 

Dharmapala. — About his application we find the 
following statement in his Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra in 
connection with what he said about six Pravartana-stage : 

“ The 5th Pravartana stage is low and inferior ; that 
is to say, the stage of two yana (Sravaka and Pratyeka 
Buddha-ySna) is meant only for the self-benefit and for 
this purpose, suffering is depreciated, while search after 
Nirvana and realisation of the truth of Atma-sunyata only 
are advocated 

The 6th Pravartana stage is high and superior, that 
is to say, the stage of Mahayana is intended for the 
attainment of great Bodhi — both for self and others — and 
at the same time they neither hate birth and death nor 
do they seek for Nirvana ; but they look to the attain- 
ment of both the Atma-sunyata and Dharma-sunyata.” 2 

Again, in the Vaipulya-sata-sistra-oyakhya he has 
said thus : — 

“ This Sloka indicates two kinds of virtues of one who 
believes in the Mahayana. One is the attainment of high 
knowledge and the other is the great virtue itself. 
Therefore, Mahayana can easily destroy all heretical sects 
and it gives great benefit. In other words, through those 
virtues one can attain the highest Nirvana and at the 
same time help others to shake off the pangs of birth and 
death.” 8 

Sllabhadra. — Regarding his application of the terms, 
we have no statement in particular. However, from the 

1 Su Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 78 b-a, of Chinese Triptyaka. 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 10, p. 44a. 

8 Ibid, p. 104a* 
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Chinese as well as from the Japanese accounts 1 we come 
to know that he has made three divisions of the whole 
Buddhism according to different characters of the 
doctrine, through three different categories, as has been 
stated in the Sandhinirmocana-sutra. The three divisions 
are — 

(i) The doctrine of existence (i.e., the doctrine which 
admits the existence of atomic elements but not the 
existence of Ego). 

( U ) The doctrine of Sflnyata (i.e., the doctrine which 
does not admit either the existence of atomic elements 
or the existence of Ego). 

(Hi) The doctrine of middle-path (i.e., the doctrine 
which not only admits the existence, but at the same 
time does not admit the Sunyata also). Among them. 
First division indicates the Hinayana doctrine, Second 
and Third indicate the Mahayana doctrine. With the 
help of these three kinds of division he depreciated the 
Hinayana Buddhism and extolled the Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Dharmakirti — is a disciple of Dharmapala. In the 
translation of Chinese Tripitaka we have two works 
referring to Dharmakirti as an author. One is Vajrasuci 
and another is Siksa-samucchaya. Regarding his appli- 
cation of the terms * Mahayana ’ and * Hinayana ’ we 
find three places 2 of reference in his latter work. But 
these statements are, curiously enough, exactly identical 
with those of Santideva’s Siksa-samucchaya already ppinted 
out by me. From an examination of both I hold that 
this Sikga-samucchaya is, on the whole, almost the same 
as that of Sftntideva. Therefore even if it is the translation 
of the same original, it is quite clear that Dharmakirti 

1 Jiu-m-mon-ron-sbiu-chi-gi.ki : one of the most important commentary on 
the Dyidasa*nik&ya4&stra, Yol. I, p. 36a. 

* Su-Pundle, Yol. 3, p. 24b j p. 28a ; p. 93b of Chinese Tripifake. 
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was not the author of the work hut Sftntideva is. The 
Chinese translator, however, has made a mistake. 

Jmaputra, Visesamitra , Jnanachandra and Bandha- 
prabka. — Regarding their application of the terms we 
do not find any statement at present. Thus in the 
above, we have shown several applications of the terms 
‘Mahay&na* and * Hi q ay an a ’ by different teaobers 
belonging to the Nalanda period. This application of 
the terms point to two ends in view : that is to say, 
through these terms they disparaged doctrine while 
extolling Mahay&na Buddhism on the one hand and 
they tried to prove that the Mah&yana dootrine is the 
true doctrine of Buddha on the other. This being 
the case, we also come to understand that during the 
Nalanda period there were still many HlnaySnists 
who used to look down upon the Mahayanists and 
their ‘Dharma ' as not being true Buddha's doctrine, 
otherwise, why did these Mahavana teachers of that 
time tried to prove that the Mahayana Buddhism is the 
only true doctrine of Buddha. Moreover, this fact is 
clear from a statement in the life of Hiuen-Tsiang where 
it has been stated thus : — 

“ Before Simharasmi had departed, Sllsditya-raja had 
constructed a vihara covered with brass plates by the 
side of the Nalanda monastery about a hundred feet 
in height. It was renowned through all countries. 

(< The king after returning from the subjugation 
of Konyodha (Gan jam ?) came to Orissa. The priests 
of this country all study the little vehicle and do not 
believe in the great vehicle. They say it is a system 
of the * sky-flower ’ heretics , and was not delivered by 
Buddha. 

“ When they saw the king after his arrival, they 
entered into conversation and said : * We hear that the 
king has built by the side o' the Nalanda convent a 
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vihSra cf brass, a work magnificent and admirable. 
But wby did not Your Majesty construct a Kapdlika 
temple or some other building of that sort ?’ 

“ The king answered : * What mean you by these 
words of reproach ?’ 

“ In reply, they said : ‘ The Monastery of Nalanda 
with its “ sky -flower ” doctrine is not differ ent from that 
Kapalika sect. This is our meaning .’ 

“Before this a consecrated king of South India had 
a teacher, an old Brahman, whose name was PrajnSgupta 
and who was well versed in the doctrine of the 
Sammatlya school. This man composed a treatise in 700 
Slokas against the Great Vehicle. All the teachers of 
the Little Vehicle rejoiced thereat, and taking the book 
showed it to the king and said : * This represents our 

doctrine : is there a man of the other school that can 
upset one single word of it ?’ 

“ The king said : ‘ I have heard of the fox, accompanied 
by the meadow rats, boasting that he was able to contend 
with the lion, but as soon as he saw him, his heart failed 
him and they were all scattered in a moment. You, 
sirs, have rot yet seen the priests of the Great Vehicle, 
and so you firmly maintain your foolish principles. If 
you once see them — affrighted, you will, 1 fear , then, 
be the same as that (foxj * 

« Then they answered : * If there be any doubt on 
the king’s part about the matter, why not assemble a 
conference and let there be a close investigation as to 
right and wrong ?’ 

« The king said : * And what difficulty is there in this?' 

“ So on that very day he sent a messenger with a letter 
to the Nalanda convent to Sllabhadhra, the master of 
the Law, sumamed ‘ the treasure of the true doctrine ’ 
(saddharmapitaka ?), in which he said : ‘ Your servant, 
whilst progressing through Orissa, met some priests of 
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the Little Vehicle who hampered by contracted views, 
adhere to a Sastra which abuses the principles of the 
Great Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that 
system as men of a different religion and they wish to 
hold a controversy with you on this point. Now I 
know that in your convent there are eminent and 
exceedingly gifted priests of different schools of learning 
who will undoubtedly be able to overthrow them — so 
now, in answer to their challenge, I beg you to send four 
men of eminent ability, well acquainted with one and 
the other school, and also with the Esoteric and Exoteric 
doctrine, to the country of Orissa.’ 

“When Sllabhadra had received the letter, he assembled 
the congregation, and after inquiry, he selected Sagara- 
mati, Prajnarasmi, Simharasmi and the master of the 

Law as the four men in reply to the king’s mandate 

‘And now, the master of the Law being desirous 

to go to Orissa, inquired about getting the essay of 
the “ Little Vehicle ” which proposed to destroy the 
principles of the “ Great Vehicle ” in 700 slokas 

“ Then having grasped the errors of the work, he 
wrote a refutation of it in 600 slokas, and called it 
« The destruction of heresy taking up the doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle point by point. 

“ He presented the work to ^ilabhadra and amongst 
all the disciples there was not one, on reading the work 
but was consenting to it, ‘ who,’ they said, ‘ can over- 
turn such arguments ? ’ M1 This was the condition that 
existed between the Mahavanist and Hlnayanist even 
at that time. 

In the above I have shown only the application of 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ by the Mahayana 
teachers. Let us then see also what was the conception 


1 BeeFs translation of the life of Hiuen-Tsiang, pp 158-165. 
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of the terms * Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana, ’ according 
to the view of the common people at this time. On this 
point, I-Tsing’s statement will give clear explanation. 
His statement runs thus : — 

“ Those who worship the Bodhisattva and read the 
Mahayana Sutras are called the Mahay&nists while those 
who do not perform these are called the Hlnayanists. 
There are two kinds of the so-called Mahayana, first the 
Madhyamika : second, the Yoga ” 1 

It should be borne in mind that this kind of conception 
among the common people were current even in the time 
of Fa-Hien who started on his travels in A.D. 399 and 
returned to China after fifteen years. So he has said : — 
“ Students of the Mahayana present offerings to the 
Prajiiaparamita, to Mafijusri and to Avalokitesvara. ” 3 

1 Dr. TakakuHu’s, I-TRin#, p 15 
Logrro’H Ffi-llien, p 445. 
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Royal 8vo. pp. 372. Rs. 15. 

The book presents in a comprehensive though short form, a 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Mahay ana and 
Hinayana Schools. 

Edward J . Thomas , University Library , Cambridge I shall 

find the work most useful. The book seems to me very valuable in 
giving a connected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic 
thought, and of special importance for European Scholars both in 
supplying information not easily accessible in the West, and also 

in treating the whole subject from an independent standpoint 

I think the book reflects honour not only on the author but also 
on the devotion to scholarship shown by the Calcutta University. 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Lond). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 52. Rs. 1-8. 

The book embodies the results of a scientific enquiry by th< 
author, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages ii 
the genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of though 
in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as afforded b^ 
the discourses of Gautarna, the Buddha. 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82. Rs. 3. 

It is a comprehensive mnnual of charts, giving an explicit idea 
of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated in diverse ways by 
diverse Buddhist Philosophers. 

The rfistory of Pre-Buddhistic Indiari Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Lond.). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 468. Rp. 10-8. 

The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth of 
Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks to 
establish order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of the 
various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic literature 
(Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of the Jainas, the 
Ajivika’s and the Buddhists. 

Prof. 8. Radhakrishnan, M.A., King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta : — “ The only book of its kind. 
No student of the Philosophy of the UpanishadB can afford to neglect 
it. The book shows accurate scholarship and deep insight on every 
page.’' 
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Agents for sale of University Publications — 
For sale outside India— 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 

London House — 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
American House — 55, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For sale in India — 


Calcutta — (1) Messrs. R. Cambray & Co., 15, College Square. 

(2) ,, Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 

15, College Square. 

(3) ,, The Kamala Book Depot, Ltd., 

15, College Square. 

(4) ,, Sen Brothers ft Co., 15, College Square. 

(5) ,, The Book Company, Ltd., 

4-4A, College Square. 

(6) ,, Thacker Spink & Co., 3, Esplanade, East. 

(7) ,, W. Newman & Co., Ltd., 

3, Old Court House Street. 


Bombay — Messrs. D. B. Taraporewala, Sons & Co., 

190, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Poona — Messrs. The Oriental Book-Supplying Agency, 

15, Shukrawar. 


Madras — (1) Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 

321, Thambu Chetty Street. 

(2) Messrs. R. Cambray & Co., 

336, Thambu Chetty Street. 

Delhi — Messrs. The Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Kashmir Gate. 

Lahore — The Proprietors, The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Saidmitha Street. 


Lucknow — The Proprietors, Ganga Pustakmala Karyyalaya, 

29-30, Aminabad Park. ( For sale of Hindi Selections only.) 








